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AMERICAN POLITICS. 


SoME weeks ago the chairman of the Democratic Congressional cam- 
paign committee, Representative James M. Griggs, of Georgia, forwarded 
to hundreds of Democratic county chairmen throughout the United 
States a series of inquiries concerning the political situation in their 
immediate localities. Nearly all the chairmen thus addressed have re- 
sponded. The replies indicate the Democratic trend of thought in every 
section of the country, and especially emphasize the fact that the work- 
ing Democrats —the men upon whom devolve the labor and the re- 
sponsibility of getting the voters to the polls on election day — insist 
that both Cleveland and Bryan shall be eliminated from the political 
equation. “Drop both Cleveland and Bryan” is the unanimous demand 
of these Democrats who, after long wandering in the desert, would be 
glad once more to enter the promised land before they die. 

There is nothing especially new or startling in this appeal to the 
party managers to get away from the leaders of antagonistic factions. 
My reviews in THE Forum of the political situation have for some time 
insisted that neither Cleveland nor Bryan could be for a moment con- 
sidered as an available candidate. It required only a modicum of 
common sense to appreciate that each man, possessed of strong individ- 
uality and enjoying a personal following of no mean aggregate, stood at 
the head of a faction in the Democratic party, and that coalition between 
these factions was absolutely impossible. I had no idea, however, until 
| became acquainted with the tenor of the responses to Chairman Griggs’s 
inquiries that the objection to both Cleveland and Bryan was so wide- 
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spread. For this reason, the recent effort to revivify Cleveland and 
elevate him upon a pedestal of popular acclaim has seemed more enter- 
taining than important. Mr. Cleveland’s opportunity to make a public 
reappearance was afforded by the ceremonies attending the dedication of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis,in April. There can be 
no question that he was accorded a hearty welcome, and his pleasure at 
receiving popular recognition was not disguised. The manifestation of 
friendliness toward Mr. Cleveland was, however, immediately followed 
by carefully prepared interviews suggesting him as the only and original 
Democratic Moses, who would again undertake the task of leading the 
Democratic party out of the wilderness; but the suggestion was not re- 
ceived with alacrity. 

Mr. Cleveland’s reappearances before the public are spasmodic; but 
Mr. Bryan is persistently occupying the centre of the stage. Mr. Bryan is 
doing more than merely presenting himself to public view. He is main- 
taining a rapid-fire conversation with himself and with anybody who 
desires to quote him for publication. The character of his utterances is 
not such as to give much assurance of harmony. In the first place, he 
assumes that no one is right but himself; that newspapers which criticise 
him “can be depended upon to defend any Democrat who betrays his 
party and abuse any Democrat who cannot be corrupted ”; and that fail- 
ure to subscribe to his views is equivalent to party desertion. In addi- 
tion to all this, Mr. Bryan seems determined to drag into the next cam- 
paign the obnoxious ghost of sixteen to one. Discarding all interviews 
with him as being unauthorized and possibly spurious, and relying only 
upon his editorials in “The Commoner,” we find that he is still deter- 
mined to keep the Democratic party tied to the body of death. He 
advocates and defends an organization which “is similar in plan and 
purpose to the Bimetallic League organized at Memphis, in 1895, with- 
out which it would have been impossible to have carried the Chicago 
convention.” He also insists that “organization and an open fight are 
all that can protect the rank and file from the designs of those who 
desire to emasculate the Democratic platform.” 

There are in the Democratic party to-day thousands of men who will 
gladly plead guilty to this desire for an emasculation of the last two 
Democratic platforms. They want many things eliminated which were 
inserted in moments of almost wild fanaticism. Experience has shown 
that these expressions repel rather than attract voters. What, then, is 
the wisdom of repeating them, of needlessly flaunting them in the faces 
of men who do not indorse them? Because a burden was placed on the 
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back of the Democratic party in 1896 and 1900, is that party to stagger 
along forever under the same burden? The idea is absurd. How thor- 
oughly Mr. Bryan is consumed with this idea is shown, however, in one 
of his statements. He says: 

I do not expect to see any man nominated on the Democratic ticket during the 
present generation who is ashamed of, or apologizes for, the position of the Demo 
cratic party in the campaigns of 1896 and 1900. If we cannot win with leaders and 
conditions in harmony with the views of a large majority of the party, we certainly 
cannot win when the conditions and leaders are utterly opposed to a large majority 
of the party. So that, whether the party would win or not, it is bound to make the 
fight under leaders in harmony with the views of the majority who will make a 
strong and steadfast fight for the principles involved in the platform of the party. 
This platform, it should be added, is the repudiated and defeated plat- 
form of the past, not the platform of the future, drawn to meet new 
conditions. It will be a sad day for the Democratic party if the mis- 
takes of 1896 and 1900 are repeated. Many Democrats, just as loyal 
and devoted to their party as Mr. Bryan, sincerely hope that he is not 
an accurate prophet when he declares that “we have the same fight to 
make now that we made in 1895.” If that is the case, defeat can 
already be read in the handwriting on the wall. 


The Democratic press is viewing the outlook with widely variant 
judgment. Some of the newspapers practically admit that the door of 
hope is already closed, while others are optimistic. In the latter class 
belongs the Buffalo “Times,” which remarks: 


What with the Republican party split wide open on the tariff question in the 
middle West, with Connecticut and Delaware doubtful Republican quantities, with 
West Virginia included in the solid South, and the Eastern interests with their faces 
turned against Roosevelt, the hope of the Republican party of winning the Presi 
dency while losing New York is as slim as a toothpick. 


There is a middle ground upon which it is much safer to stand while 
discounting the future. No man can now say positively that the Demo- 
crats will lose or win the next Presidential campaign. It can be said, 
and said truthfully, that the chances are against the Democrats, and 
will continue to be adverse if the present satisfactory business conditions 
remain undisturbed. If the hope of Democratic victory is based upon 
assertions such as the Buffalo “Times” presents, then that hope is most 
assuredly upon an unstable foundation. If the Republican party in the 
West is split wide open upon the tariff question, the chasm is not yet 
wide enough to attract the Eastern eye. There was much talk in Lowa, 
to be sure, about the necessity of striking at the trusts by lowering cer- 
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tain tariffs; but even this agitation has now quieted down, and is not 
likely to be a matter of serious consideration. The Republican party is 
too well disciplined to allow serious differences to exist. Connecticut 
can hardly be classed as a doubtful Republican State, and certainly West 
Virginia, with its Republican Governor and a solid Republican delega- 
tion of two Senators and five Representatives in Congress, and with a 
constantly growing Republican majority, cannot be included in the solid 
South. If it be desired to look through the roseate glasses of hope for 
the signs of Democratic victory, let us use lenses that are not mislead- 
ing. 

In order to win the next Presidential election, the Democrats must, 
first of all, unite upon, and present to the country, an acceptable candi- 
date for the office of President. This fundamental proposition is easy 
of expression but difficult of execution. Where is the man? That is 
the question which is disturbing the Democratic managers to-day. No 
one stands forth preéminently, whose name and record entitle him to 
immediate recognition. On the other hand, the Democratic party is 
like an army without a general, a ship without a captain. It is true 
that, with the organization of the United States Senate in extraordinary 
session last March, Senator Arthur P. Gorman was elected the leader of 
the Democratic minority in that body. This recognition of his leader- 
ship was as wise as it was deserved; and if, in matters affecting the 
national welfare of the party, he shall be accorded the same distinction, 
great will be the good thereof. The fact is, however, that if all the 
idiosyncrasies and ebullitions which marked the Democratic conventions 
of 1896 and 1900 are to be again insisted upon in 1904, Mr. Gorman’s 
advice will not be asked, and he will certainly not obtrude it. The 
same might be said of other Democrats who, like Mr. Gorman, are con- 
servative, and yet whose judgment and experience would be of invalu- 
able aid to the Democratic party in its present dilemma. 

But admitting that the Democrats will nominate a man who will 
be acceptable to both factions of the Democratic party, whose election 
will not threaten the stability of manufacturing interests, and who 
stands for all that is honest and good in administration, will the Demo- 
crats then have a chance to elect him to the high office of President? 
The answer must necessarily be in the affirmative. There is discontent 
over the domination of the trusts; there is the friction and disappoint- 
ment incident to the distribution of patronage; there is the feeling of 
resentment which certain representatives of corporations feel because the 
President has not spared them from suffering the just execution of the 
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laws. There are a number of factors in the political situation which 
will operate adversely to President Roosevelt if the Democrats will unite 
and act in sensible fashion. It does not now seem probable that they 
will be able to do so; and, of course, if present conditions continue and 
the Democratic party marches forth to battle with ranks divided and 
officers quarrelling among themselves, there will be no doubt of Mr 
Roosevelt's triumphant reélection 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the Democratic conservative senti- 
ment on the money question will join forces with the conservative sen- 
timent on the tariff. I believe a very large majority of the Democratic 
voters heartily indorse the following expression of Mr. Edward M. 
Shepard, of New York, at the Jackson Day banquet of the Iroquois 
Club in Chicago: 


I should rejoice to hear the Democratic party propose, not a general :evision of 
the tariff, with all of its difficulties and complications, and with all of the widespread 
popular belief, faulty as I believe it to be, of great masses of American business and 
laborjng men in the protective tariff, but in the first instance a removal or reduction 
to a revenue basis of the duties on goods the production of which is to-day practi 
cally monopolized. Instead of dealing with the whole problem of free trade and 
protection; instead of introducing doubt into almost every business, the Democratic 
party may well deal with the few schedules in which, through such practical mo 
nopoly, vast fortunes have been made by taxation upon the masses of the people 
For that campaign public sentiment is ready. In that campaign every argument in 
favor of economic freedom can be readily made clear to the American people. 


Nor is this sentiment confined to Northern Democrats, who might be 
expected to be imbued with little of the free-trade idea. The advice 
of Southern Democrats is equally conservative. Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, has said : 


Personally, I am a low tariff advocate, but with our present conditions I am 
aware that the full realization now of such an idea is far from practicable. However 
correct a theory may be, legislation must in large measure be necessarily iutluenced 
and controlled by practical conditions. The country, in its basis of values, has be 
come adjusted to high tariff rates. They enter into business with many and impor 
tant ramifications. The scale of prices for everything is in accord with the general 
scheme. It affects the rates of wages and the cost of living. We cannot suddenly 
disturb conditions that so vitally affect the entire country. Whatever changes are 
ultimately effected should be made gradually. I think we should pull some of the 
bricks off the top of the wall, as I have already said, and not attempt to raze the 
wall to the ground. I would lower the rates to the point where labor would still be 
safe from the competition of pauper European labor, and at the same time withdraw 
Federal protection, through the tariff, to interests that are now sheltered behind pro 
hibitive rates and are enabled thus to charge extortion prices to consumers. Wher- 
ever you find a trust that is selling its goods at prices less than the prices at which 
it is selling the same goods to American consumers, you will, I think, find a pretty 
safe place at which to begin reducing the tariff on that class of goods 
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This is good, sound, practical advice. It may not be altogether agree- 
able to those who worship the fetish of free trade and who would 
have the entire Democratic party bow at the same altar, but it points 
out the extent to which the party should commit itself. After all, the 
free-trade element in the Democratic party is the minority element. It 
has been steadily decreasing in numbers ever since John G. Cazrlisle lost 
the Speakership and Roger Q. Mills was deposed from the Chairmanship 
of the Ways and Means Committee. It was in the minority in 1893, 
even with Cleveland in the White House, and with Representative Wil- 
son, a theoretical, unpractical student of political economy, at the head 
of the Ways and Means Committee, and in charge of a tariff bill. The 
blow to American industry which the free traders would have inflicted, 
had it not been happily averted, in some degree at least, by Senator 
Gorman, followed by the unexampled prosperity which a return to pro- 
tection insured, are circumstances that have not been without their les- 
son to a large number of observing Democrats. Experience has been a 
good teacher; and in my talks with Democratic national leaders I find 
great unwillingness to go to extremes in the matter of tariff reductions. 
It does not require the gift of prophecy to predict that the famous free- 
trade plank of Mr. Henry Watterson in 1892 will not be duplicated in 
1904, but that the Democratic utterance on the tariff, while promising 
revision, will assure the country that there is no desire to pull down the 
temple while making a few repairs. 


In this connection it is worth while to advert, for a moment, to a 
condition of affairs which absolutely neutralizes any declaration of the 
Democratic platform next year. It is a fact that even if a Democratic 
President and a Democratic House should be chosen, the Senate will 
remain Republican for some years to come and will prove an effectual 
barrier to all legislation proposed by the Democrats which may be hos- 
tile to Republican ideas. 

The present Republican majority in the United States Senate is 
twenty-four, and will so remain until March 3, 1905. On that date, 
the terms of thirty Senators will expire. Of this number, twenty-three 
are Republicans and seven are Democrats, divided as follows: 


Republicans: 


Aldrich, Rhode Island. Burrows, Michigan. 
Ball, Delaware. Clapp, Minnesota. 
Bard, California. Clark, Wyoming. 


Beveridge, Indiana. Depew, New York. 











Dietrich, Nebraska. 
Foster, Washington. 
Hale, Maine. 

Hanna, Ohio. 
Hawley, Connecticut. 
Kean, New Jersey. 
Kearns, Utah. 


Lodge, Massachusetts. 


Bate, Tennessee. 
Cockrell, Missouri. 
Culberson, Texas 
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McComas, Maryland. 


McCumber, North Dakota. 


Proctor, Vermont. 
Quarles, Wisconsin 
Quay, Pennsylvania 
Scott, West Virginia. 
Stewart, Nevada 


Gibson, Montana 
Money, Mississippi. 
Taliaferro, Florida. 


Daniel, Virginia. 


An examination of this list shows that the Democrats will hold their 
own, With the possible exception of Montana, which may, by 1905, fol- 
low its sister States of the Rocky Mountain Northwest back into the 
Republican column. It must also be conceded, we think, that only by 
the wildest stretch of the political imagination can it be expected that 
twelve of the States named in the Republican column will reverse their 
political position. A list of twelve possibilities can, of course, be pre- 
sented, including California, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Nevada, Ohio, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia; but it is beyond reason to expect a political revolution of such 
magnitude as to bring even the majority of these States into the Demo- 
cratic fold. It would require a landslide of such gigantic character as 
to be memorable in the history of American politics. Personally, I do 
not regard California, Indiana, or West Virginia as doubtful States; and 
there will be no question of their Republicanism as long as the principle 
of protection is upheld by the Republican party. 

It is an interesting, as well as an important, fact that this secure 
intrenchment of a Republican majority in the Senate is likely to affect 
the Presidential campaign. There are innumerable voters who could be 
induced to vote for a change of administration, provided such change did 
not affect their business interests, but who would not entertain the sug- 
gestion for a single moment if the overturn of the party in power also 
carried with it a complete revolution in both branches of Congress. As 
it is, the election of a Democratic President cannot mean any disturb- 
ance of tariff or finance. The Republican leaders believe that this fact 
will lead to some apathy in their ranks, and may also afford sufficient 
excuse for disaffected Republicans to vote the Democratic ticket. 
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After all, the gossip and speculation regarding the position of either 
the Republican or the Democratic party on the tariff is without value, 
because a session of Congress must intervene before the next Presiden- 
tial election. Upon theaction taken by the dominant party during that 
session will depend the expression of party platforms and the attitude of 
the people toward the political parties. 

The effort to prevent any tariff legislation in the next Congress will 
be very strong. It will be led by the American Protective Tariff League, 
a forceful organization of 1,000 members, formed for the purpose of 
maintaining the protective principle in its most extreme form, and it will 
tind many adherents, both on the floor of the House and the Senate. 
The argument will be that the great prosperity which the country has 
enjoyed and is now enjoying is due to the present tariff, and that a gen- 
eral reduction of the schedules would be a great calamity, unsettling 
business, throwing labor out of employment, and reducing wages. 
These anti-revisionists will emphasize the conditions which existed in 
1893-94, and will insist that the country does not desire a return to 
those conditions. Senator Hanna and Senator Aldrich, in the Senate, 
and Secretary Root, in the Cabinet, are among those who oppose any 
changes in the tariff. On the other hand, Representative Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, has stated 
publicly that he regards the Fifty-eighth Congress as pledged to a revi- 
sion of the tariff. He does not share in the apprehension of business 
uncertainty whenever a rearrangement of the duties is attempted, and 
regards revision as a sacred duty which must be promptly undertaken 
by Congress. He insists that if this work is not done, the people will 
be forced to appeal to the Democratic party for relief from the evil of 
what he designates over-protection, and that, if this appeal is successful, 
the Democrats will inaugurate free trade, and the demoralization and 
paralysis of business will be the certain result. 

We may expect, therefore, in the next session of Congress, a battle- 
royal between those who desire revision end those who are opposed to 
it. The opening skirmish of this struggle will come when, in the extra 
session of Congress which is to meet on November 9, the House takes 
up the question of agreeing to reciprocity with Cuba. There will be 
much oratory and argument on both sides, with the outcome too far in 
the future to be accurately predicted at this time. If, however, the 
revisionists are successful, making judicious changes which will benefit 
the people without injuring the laborers or the manufacturers, they will 
remove the tariff question from the next Presidential campaign. 
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Will not this very fact have its weight with the party managers in 
preventing any action upon the tariff? May not the leaders desire to 
tight the next Presidential campaign upon the tariff issue? [ know that 
many of them believe that this would be good political policy, asserting 
that the country has experienced so emphatically the benefits of protec- 
tion that the issue cannot be a doubtful one. The men who hold this 
view are quite willing for nothing to be done during the next session 
of Congress, and for the people to decide at the polls whether the prin- 
ciple of protection shall be maintained or abandoned. 

President Roosevelt's position was originally favorable to immediate 
revision; but he is now viewing the situation from a more conservative 
standpoint. He is not with those who would “stand pat” against all 
change, nor is he willing to carry the work of tariff-changing back to 
the point where the Democrats left off. One thing is made very plain 
in the addresses delivered by him during his Western tour. He will 
not commit himself to the proposition that tinkering with the tariff will 
destroy trusts. “This is curing the disease by killing the patient,” he 
said in his characteristic fashion, and then he added: 


You can, of course, put an end to the prosperity of the trusts by putting an end 
to the prosperity of the nation, but the price for such action seemshigh. The alter 
native is to do exactly what has been done during the life of the Congress which has 
just closed — that is, to endeavor, not to destroy corporations, but to regulate them 
with a view of doing away with whatever is of evil in them and of making them 
subserve the public use. 

All through the Northwest, in the very section of the country where 
tariff revision is supposed to be rooted most deeply, the President took 
vecasion to insist that the protective principle must not be abandoned ; 
that changes in the tariff, when necessary, should be gradual rather than 
sweeping; and that “if a tariff law has, on the whole, worked well, and 
if business has prospered under it and is prospering, it may be better to 
endure some inconveniences and irregularities for a time than, by mak- 
ing changes, to risk causing disturbance and perhaps paralysis in the 
industries and business of the country.” That this is safe advice can 
not for a moment be gainsaid; but that it will please the tariff revision- 
ists is doubtful. They want to tinker and experiment; and, like chil- 
dren who reach out after a new toy, they will not be satisfied until they 
have their desire. At any rate, if the President's message to Congress 
be in line with the speech just quoted, discouraging tariff alteration, it 
is quite likely that many members of his own party will have views to 
express. As I have already stated, however, the Republican party is 
remarkable for its discipline. Numerous instances can be recalled, even 
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in late years, wherein an apparently hopeless and discouraged division 
in its ranks has been quickly followed by a spontaneous and complete 
union, presenting a solid front to the enemy. This facility of cohesion, 
despite most serious differences, compels admiration, and makes the 
Republican party one of the most remarkable political organizations in 
the history of the world. 


Much attention is being given by politicians to the chances of Repub- 
lican or Democratic success, based upon an examination of the electoral 
votes. The new apportionment, which will be the basis of the next 
Presidential election, aggregates 476 votes, of which a majority is 239. 
Of this number, the Democrats can confidently rely upon the 151 votes 
cast by the 13 Southern States, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,-Texas, and Virginia. This leaves 88 votes to be secured 
by the Democrats. It is possible that Delaware, Maryland, and Neva- 
da will give Democratic majorities, in which case 74 votes would remain 
to be obtained. In what States shall we look for them? New York? 
Even if New York should go Democratic and should carry New Jersey 
and Connecticut with it, the Democrats would have to secure additional 
votes elsewhere, although it must be admitted that a political cyclone 
strong enough to carry these three States into the Democratic column 
might be expected to work Republican havoc elsewhere. 

The probability that the Democrats will nominate a New York man 
and the existence of a feud, more or less well defined, between Senator 
Platt and Governor Odell in that State have caused speculation to turn 
upon the possibility of New York giving a Democratic majority through 
causes purely local and not affecting other States. The “New York 
Herald,” for instance, is authority for the statement that President 
Roosevelt and his friends are figuring how he can be elected without the 
vote of New York. I doubt very much whether Mr. Roosevelt is con- 
cerned to the extent thus indicated; but, as a matter of interest, the 
results of the figuring are herewith presented : 


SURELY REPUBLICAN STATES. 
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SURELY REPUBLICAN STATES. 
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SURELY DEMOCRATIC STATES. 
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DouBTFUL STATES. 
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It will be seen that the column of “surely Republican States ” gives 
to President Roosevelt four more votes than a majority. It is quite 
conservative, especially as California, New York, Oregon, and Rhode 
[sland are placed in the doubtful column. Upon such platforms as the 
Democrats have adopted in the last two national conventions, these 
States are no more doubtful than Vermont. In fact, there are no States 
given in the Republican column which do not belong there unless a 
political revolution occurs. Up to the present time there is no indica- 
tion of any marked change in political sentiment. 


No one will now question for a moment the certain nomination of 
President Roosevelt by acclamation. This outcome has been steadily 
predicted for months in THE Forum, despite the contrary opinion ex- 
pressed by would-be prophets, in whom the wish was father to the 
thought. There never was adequate reason to doubt that Mr. Roosevelt 
would receive the indorsement of his party. He is courageous and able; 
and he has, despite a nameless fear that he would in some way occasion 
a disruption of the universe, shown himself a most conservative ruler. 
He has done nothing hastily. He did not, as many have asserted, rush 
headlong into an attack upon the Northern Securities Company ; he did 
not even keep the fact of his intended action from the knowledge of 
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those vitally interested in the litigation; but, having once determined 
to test the law, he stood behind Attorney-General Knox until the Gov- 
ernment won its great victory, and the Northern Securities Company 
was declared to be an illegal combination. The predictions, freely made 
at the time of Mr. Roosevelt’s accession to office, that he would soon 
have business unsettled and the country plunged into war, have not 
been realized. There has been a continuation of unwonted prosperity. 
Our foreign relations have been peacefully and, in fact, most amicably 
maintained. From every point of view, President Roosevelt is entitled 
to be his party’s candidate. 

In previous numbers of THE Forum, I have demonstrated, as a mat- 
ter of arithmetic, that Mr. Roosevelt would be nominated because he 
would command the votes of New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the entire West as a nucleus with which to go before the 
convention, in the event of rivalry for the honor. The Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, under Senator Quay’s leadership, have already formally 
declared for him in State convention. If any doubt remained as to his 
popularity and strength, it must have been effectually removed when 
the recent Ohio episode came to its climax. 

To rehearse this situation briefly, it may be stated that Senator 
Foraker announced that, in his opinion, the President should be for- 
mally indorsed by the Ohio State Republican convention. Senator 
Hanna, on the other hand, argued that the indorsement should be made 
next spring, on the eve of the national convention. Instantly, there 
was a great outcry as to the relative merits of the two propositions. 
Mr. Foraker and his friends shouted aloud for immediate indorsemenrt; 
Mr. Hanna and his followers were equally determined that the con- 
vention should adjourn without acting. The contest was growing 
spirited; the newspapers were widening the chasm by adroitly written 
articles; politicians stood wondering how the affair could ever reach a 
happy culmination; when suddenly, out of the far West, came the clar- 
ion voice of the President. He spoke with no uncertain sound; he left 
no doubt as to his personal desire. His utterance, brief but emphatic, 
was as follows: 

I have not asked any man for his support. I have had nothing whatever to do 
with raising the issue as to my indorsement. Sooner or later it was bound to arise 


and, inasmuch as it has now arisen, of course, those who favor my administration 
and nomination will indorse them, and those who do not will oppose them 


The air cleared in an instant. Senator Hanna, whose action was 
not, at any time, prompted by antagonism to the President, at once 
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yielded, and the convention unanimously adopted an unqualified endorse- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt’s prestige increased with tremendous force; and, 
in a few days, Senator Fairbanks, who has been harboring Presidential 
ambitions, announced that Indiana was overwhelmingly for Roosevelt. 
His remark, although a simple statement of the truth, was significant 
because it indicated that the leaders were reluctantly, but surely, begin- 
ning to understand the real sentiment of the people toward Mr. Roose- 
velt. He is immensely popular, except possibly in Wall Street; and 
his very lack of popularity in that location endears him all the more to 
the great masses of the people. This regard for him is not confined to 
the members of his own party. Ex-Senator Pugh, of Alabama, says: 


I consider Roosevelt the most formidable opponent of the Democracy .he Repub 
licans can nominate. His ability, integrity, courage, and patriotism cannot be fairly 
questioned. He may not be the choice of Wall Street money kings or greedy mo- 
nopolists or Republican bosses, and contribution from that class may be scanty and 
disappointing; but it will nevertheless require the united forcesand best generalship 
in the Democratic party to insure his defeat 


All the Washington correspondents who are returning to Washing- 
ton from all sections of the country tell the same story, irrespective of 
their own political predilections. 

Henry LITtcHFieLy West. 
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SLOWLY, irresistibly, unconsciously —against their will perhaps, 
but unable to thwart it —the American people are being forced into the 
vortex of European politics. This is neither the place nor the occasion 
to question whether, with all its momentous consequences, that remorse- 
less gravitation of forces, which is superior to the puny opposing efforts 
of men, is a thing to be deplored or to be welcomed. Refraining from 
any academic discussion of the good or evil which may follow, one may 
point out that the inevitable result of recent events is to make of the 
United States, as President Roosevelt has so well said, a Pacific Power; 





to make of her something more than a passive spectator of events in the 
Far East; to make of her an arbiter of the fate of that mysterious East, 
the cradle of the race, whose people, sunk in the sloth of inertia, shall 
yet, if the theories of some observers are sound, rise again —a nation in 
all that goes to make a nation. 

Clearly, the United States does not intend to be shut out from the 
trade of Manchuria. That has been made unmistakable. It was this 
Government that took the most advanced ground in preventing Russia 
from exacting from China a treaty which, had it been signed, would 
have handed over Manchuria to Russia and closed that province to all 
the world except under such conditions as Russia might determine. 
The people of the United States approved the action of their Govern- 
ment, and, that forward step having been taken, it may be safely pre- 
dicted that there will be no retrogression. Five years ago the United 
States was not consulted in Asiatic affairs. Now she blocks Russia’s 
ambitions, and Great Britain and Japan eagerly seek her assistance and 
are willing to follow every step she takes. A new Asiatic Power has 
been born. 

So far as Russia is concerned, her desire to dominate Manchuria is 
a perfectly proper and legitimate one — that is, viewed from the stand- 
point of selfish political interests, and if it is proper for a nation to do 
what Ahab, King of Samaria, did. Russia has coveted the vineyard of 
Naboth the Manchurian, and uses arguments similar to her prototype. 
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Ahab wanted the vineyard of Naboth because it was near to his house. 
Manchuria is near to our house, says Russia, which is a good reason 
why we ought to possess it. Ahab offered for the vineyard on which 
he had set his eyes “the worth of it in money.” Russia has offered 
China innumerable bribes. And when Naboth was proof against bribes 
and threats because he had pride in the inheritance of his fathers, Jeze- 
bel and the two children of Belial accomplished by treachery what could 
not be done by fair means. It has always been suspected that Russia 
fomented the Boxer uprising; but, if she did not, it was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, as it enabled her to rivet her grasp on Manchuria. 

Russia has seized Manchuria, not because she has a shadow ofa 
claim to it, but simply because it is valuable to her politically and com- 
mercially, because it will permit her to dominate Northern China and 
control the capital itself, and because it realizes what she has long de- 
sired —a port in the Pacific, and a strongly fortified base in the Japan 
Sea. From the Russian standpoint, God, when He created the world, 
committed a great injustice when He cut off Russia from ice-free ports, 
and Russia finds it necessary to correct His work. 

Precisely as Russia’s interest is selfish so is that of the United States. 
As a Pacific Power, the United States cannot be indifferent to any dis- 
turbance of the political equilibrium or any rearrangement by which a 
single Power is permitted to acquire a dominating control. It is true 
that the United States lies outside the immediate circle of European 
politics; but it is also true that she is affected by the politics of Europe, 
because politics and commerce in this day are so indissolubly linked 
that they cannot be separated. If, therefore, Russia dominates both 
Europe and China —and Napoleon predicted her march toward “univer- 
sal dominion ”—a menace confronts the United States, a menace so real 
and so great that it cannot be brushed aside lightly on the ground that 
the present generation may not be able to see it. 

The political questions involved are to be solved in the future; the 
commercial interests of the United States in Manchuria are written in 
the current history of trade. Next to Great Britain, the United States 
is the largest trader in Manchuria, and her trade, at the present time of 
respectable proportions, is utterly insignificant compared to what it will 
be in the near future, if the calculations of men who have made a study 
of the subject are not at fault. Here is a great market for the surplus 
product of American cotton mills, American oil wells, and American 
machine shops. So long as the door leading to Manchuria is kept open 


to all the world, the United States can compete on equal terms with all 
2 
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the world; but if Russia obtains exclusive control over Manchuria and 
erects a tariff which will discriminate against the American manufac- 
turer in favor of the Russian, the American has lost his market. 

In connection with recent events in Manchuria, the people of the 
United States have been given an opportunity to examine at close range 
the workings of Russian diplomacy —a diplomacy which has compelled 
respect if not admiration; which has been cloaked with mystery and 
credited with subtlety so profound that Western nations have despaired 
of circumventing it. Brought under the microscope of American com- 
mon sense and American honesty, this wonderful diplomacy is seen to 
be not so very wonderful, and far less mysterious and subtle than was 
imagined. In fact, if what we have recently witnessed is a fair sample, 
itis a very blundering and stupid diplomacy. Russia’s diplomacy has 
been successful because her diplomatisis have no fear of consequences 
and no sense of shame, while they always have a definite end in view. 

It happens, from time to time, that Russia appears to recede instead 
of advancing, and that she must make explanations or deny her purpose ; 
but no matter how often she may be checked, how often she must make a 
long and tedious detour, how often she must repudiate her agents and 
protest that she has been misjudged and her motives have been maligned, 
the goal is never lost sight of, and nothing is permitted to change her 
policy. Explanations, assurances, promises, pledges, “the official lie — 
the lie erected into a political institution ” — are the diplomatic weapons 
made use of by Russia. A pledge given by the United States, ora treaty 
entered into by her, is a pledge or a treaty to be solemnly observed, no 
matter how inconvenient it may be or how foolish in view of subsequent 
events. With Russia sufficient for the day is the pledge thereof. If 
the promise subsequently proves to be inconvenient, it is violated with 
cynical indifference. All that the Russian cares about is to save his 
face. If his amour propre can be preserved, ethical considerations are 
of secondary importance. The world must not see that he has been 
forced to retire. On the contrary, let the world believe that what he has 
done he has done voluntarily and therefore without humiliation, and he 
is willing for the time being to retire, or to give renewed assurances of 
good faith, or to enter into any other solemn obligation so as to save his 
face. 

Recent events in Manchuria belong to the domain of Foreign Affairs, 
although the United States played one of the most important réles in 
what, beginning in tragedy, ended in farce. The daily newspapers hav- 
ing given only fraginentary accounts of an extremely interesting and 
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momentous international episode, it is worth while, for the truth of his- 
tory, to set down all the particulars in their sequence. 

What is known in diplomatic circles as “The Treaty of the Eight 
Points,” the demands made by Russia on China as a price of the former’s 


evacuation of Manchuria, although a year ago she signed a convention 
with China by which she agreed to evacuate, was, as a matter of fact, 
never formally presented to China; and therefore Russia was technically 
truthful in asserting that the so-called treaty was a malicious invention 
which had nothing substantial on which to base it. The fact, however, 
remains that the attempt was made, although informally, to induce 
China to agree to the demands; and, had China not been stiffened by 
the other Powers, the informal demands would have taken the form of 
a treaty, which, having been signed by the duly authorized plenipoten- 
tiaries, would have been valid and binding on both countries, and would 
thus have precluded any other country from raising an objection. 

It may be merely a coincidence, or perhaps a fortuitous circum- 
stance, that at the time when these demands were made on China, the 
Russian minister to China, M. Lessar, was absent, so that Russian dip- 
lomatic interests were confided to the care of M. Plancon, the Russian 
chargé @ affaires. Now, M. Plancon is a young man and a subordi- 
nate; and when the United States and other great Powers took steps to 
induce China not to agree to Russia’s demands, the Russian authorities 
were able to escape from an embarrassing position by throwing the onus 
of the affair on the unfortunate Plancon. Plangon, they said, was a 
young man, an ambitious man, who, in the absence of his chief, was 
tired with a desire to do something to make a name for himself, and 
thought he saw an opportunity to score off his own bat; but the world 
ought not to become unduly excited because a young man exceeded his 
instructions and tried to display his ability. It is a favorite Russian 
trick to sacrifice an agent who does something which creates annoyance. 
It stands to reason that no chargé @ affaires, not even a minister, would 
attempt without the clearest and most explicit instructions to secure a 
treaty of such an important character or take any other step fraught with 
such consequences both to the Government which he represented and 
to the Government to which he was accredited. Had M. Plancon at- 
tempted to negotiate this treaty without the permission of his Govern- 
ment, he would have been instantly removed; but he is still in charge 
of the Russian legation in Pekin, and up to the present time one has 
heard no official condemnation of his conduct. 

Transferring the scene of action from Pekin and St. Petersburg to 
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Washington, one is given even a clearer insight into the Russian mind 
and is permitted to see Russian diplomacy at its best or worst. When 
the first announcement of the Treaty of the Eight Points was made in 
the American newspapers, Count Cassini, the Russian ambassador to 
the United States, professed absolute ignorance, but at the same time 
justified the new treaty and tried to convince the American Government 
that it was as much for its interest as it was for that of Russia. The 
United States, according to Count Cassini, did not need consular officers 
in Manchuria, as the Russian officials would fully protect American in- 
terests there: if foreigners were permitted to be employed in the Man- 
churian service opportunities would be offered to Englishmen, who 
would avail themselves of them to prevent the extension of American 
trade, and would be continually intriguing against the interests of the 
United States. There was at that time, it should be remembered, no 
suggestion on the part of the Russian Government that the alleged 
treaty was a figment of the imagination, or that M. Plangon had ex- 
ceeded his instruction or acted without authority; but, on the contrary, 
every attempt was made to try and induce the United States to believe 
that the United States would profit by the new treaty as much as would 
Russia. So anxious was Russia to obtain the consent of the United 
States to Manchuria’s coming under Russian control that the most mag- 
nificent bribe was offered to this Government — in fact, nothing less than 
extraordinary trade advantages at the expense of all other nations. In 
effect, the United States was offered the opportunity, with Russia, to 
monopolize the trade of Manchuria, at the expense of all other nations, 
which would be placed ata serious disadvantage by the imposition of 
tariff and other discriminations. 

It speaks volumes for the diplomacy of Mr. Hay, his broad insight 
into the future, his love of justice, and his respect for the rights of all 
the rest of the world that he could not be influenced by this bribe. It 
is due mainly to the superb diplomacy of the Secretary of State that 
Russia has not been able hermetically to seal Manchuria against the 
commercial incursion of the rest of the world, and it is due chiefly to 
the supineness shown by Great Britain that Russia’s grasp is so firmly 
established. It was after the Chinese-Japanese war that Russia, with 
the help of France and Germany, succeeded in wresting from Japan the 
fruits of her victory and depriving ..er of a foothold on Chinese territory. 
Japan, in her extremity, turned to Great Britain to enable her to resist 
the menacing attitude of Russia and her allies. But England turned a 
deaf ear to the appeal; and Japan, although willing to fight Russia, knew 
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that she invited suicide if she tried conclusions with Russia plus the 
might of France and Germany. So she reluctantly yielded to the weight 
of superior numbers, and Russia became the dominant power in Man- 
churia. 

In 1899 Mr. Hay, whose knowledge of the Far Eastern question is 
excelled by few men, and whose prescience enables him to comprehend 
the importance to the United States, both politically and commercially, 
of Russia’s not dominating China, took the first steps to obtain from 
Russia a definite and explicit statement in regard to her purpose affect- 
ing trade interests in Northeastern China. He addressed a note to 
Russia asking for a formal definition of the conditions within her so- 
called “sphere of interest.” In reply to this note, Count Mouravieff 
informed Mr. Tower, the American ambassador at St. Petersburg, that, 
in Chinese ports within the Russian zone, customs duties would be 
levied upon all foreign merchandise without distinction as to nationality. 
Count Mouravieff further informed Mr. Tower that the Russian Govern- 
ment had no intention whatever of claiming any privileges for its own 
subjects to the exclusion of other foreigners. Mr. Hay at that time 
secured similar assurances from the other great Powers, and had reason 
to feel, if promises amounted to anything, that the door had been kept 
open for the benefit of American commerce. Since then he has received 
renewed assurances from Russia in regard to Manchuria. It is believed 
that the United States is the only Government to which Russia has 
made any such promises. But for the insistence of Mr. Hay in secur- 
ing these pledges, there would be nothing to prevent Russia from closing 
the door in the face of the world’s commerce. 

When a great government is not particular to confine itself strictly 
to the narrow line of veracity and is perforce compelled to employ agents 
in various quarters of the globe, it must often happen that the represen- 
tations made by these agents, speaking simultaneously and without an 
opportunity to consult, will not harmonize. From the conflict of state- 
ments the careful observer will be able to arrive at the truth. Precisely 
this occurred when the world was watching Russia’s next move. On 
the one side there was a partial repudiation of M. Plangon; on the other 
side there was Count Cassini explaining, with all the persuasiveness and 
ingenuity of which he is a past-master, the immense benefits that were 
to accrue to the United States by China’s accepting the Treaty of the 
Eight Points; and then, as if to confound both Plancon and Cassini, 
came the Russian Foreign Office with a categorical denial that there ever 
was such a treaty or that Russia had ever entertained the idea of at- 
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tempting to negotiate any treaty of the character indicated. The Rus- 
sian official denial was clearly the direct result of the American action. 
When the news reached Washington of the attempt to negotiate the 
Treaty of the Eight Points, Mr. Conger, the American minister at Pekin, 
was instructed to inform the Chinese Government that our Government 
could not sanction that treaty; and at the same time Mr. McCormick, 
the United States ambassador at St. Petersburg, was instructed to ascer- 
tain from the Russian Foreign Olfice if the reputed treaty was a fact; 
whereupon Russia promptly denied it and made the official announce- 
ment to all the world. 

It isa remarkable thing that while Russia appears, at the present 
time, indifferent as to the feelings of all other countries, with the single 
exception of France, and treats with scarcely veiled cynical contempt 
and insolence any protests or objections made by Great Britain and 
Japan, she is apparently overdesirous of maintaining the closest rela- 
tions with the United States and doing nothing to wound her suscep- 
tibilities. The explanation is self-interest, not sentiment, as so many 
Americans believe. Russia needs now, and must need for many years 
to come, vast amounts of capital to develop her internal resources; and 
this money she must borrow abroad. Since she formed the alliance 
with I'rance, which France supposed was to offset the Triple Alliance, 
she has been an enormously heavy borrower in Paris, and so heavily has 
she drawn upon the coffers of her ally that the lending power of French 
financiers is about exhausted, and the French people are beginning to 
look askance at Russian loans. It is not possible to ascertain the exact 
amount that France has lent Russia, but the writer has been informed 
on high authority that it is not less than $800,000,000. At the pres- 
ent time France is the only European country in which Russia can bor- 
row, as Germany needs all her own capital for domestic use, and Eng- 
lish financiers refuse to lend her money which may be used to make 
war against their own country. 

That being the case, Russia is forced to turn to the United States. 
Although, up to the present time, she has not been successful in bor- 
rowing in this country, she looks forward to the day when Russian Gov- 
ernment loans will be subscribed for by New York syndicates. This 
explains why Russia regards it as absolutely essential to keep on good 
terms with the United States. Moreover, there is always a fear in the 
Russian mind that the United States and Great Britain will be found 
working in harmony in Asia. The interests of the two countries run 


on parallel lines, so far as trade is concerned, and anything that gave 
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any one Power an advantage over all the others in trade matters would 
affect the United States almost as much as it affected Great Britain. 
Russia also foresees, what few Americans comprehend at the present 
time, that the political interests of the United States are involved in her 
commercial interests in the Far East, and that politically the natural 
ally of the United States is England. To be able to obtain access to 
the New York money market and to prevent a closer and more complete 
understanding between the two great English-speaking Powers in the 
Far East is the purpose of Russia’s diplomacy. In her effort to accom- 
plish her purpose she is careful to do nothing to antagonize the United 
States; on the contrary, she always endeavors to create the impression 
that for this country she entertains the most tender sentiments, and that 
she can deny her nothing that she asks. 


It has been so long since a British sovereign visited a foreign coun- 
try in state that the royal progress of King Edward to Portugal, Italy, 
and France attracted the utmost attention. The visits to Portugal and 
Italy were, perhaps, not without some political significance, although 
not of the first importance. Undoubtedly the object of King Edward 
in going to Portugal was not only to return a similar courtesy, but also 
personally to express his gratitude for the neutrality shown by that 
country during the Boer war, aud to renew the understanding, or what- 
ever it is, that exists between Great Britain and Portugal as to the dis- 
position of Portugal’s South African possessions whenever it shall suit 
her to relinquish those colonies. 

There has always been much sympathy between Italy and Great 
Britain, and the interests of the two countries have never come into 
rivalry. For many years past it has been the policy of Great Britain to 
maintain the most friendly relations with Italy; and sincere regret was 
displayed a year or so ago when, thanks to the blundering of the British 
ambassador accredited to the Quirinal, some of that former cordiality 
disappeared. King Edward has always been noted for his infinite tact ; 
and doubtless the dominating motive which induced him to visit King 
Victor was to repair the blundering of his ambassador, and to make the 
sovereign, as well as the people, understand that the English King and 
his people were anxious for the old traditional relations to be maintained. 

Although Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance, which is sup- 
posed to be directed almost as much against England as against Russia 
and France, it is a fact that an understanding exists between Great 
Britain and Italy — not a treaty, but “an expression of common policy,” 
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as Lord Lansdowne described it about a year ago, relating to the status 
quo in the Mediterranean. The exact details of that understanding 
have remained a state secret; but it is known that both Powers are 
opposed to any encroachment upon the independence of the territories 
on the Mediterranean seaboard, and that, if the necessity should arise, 
both would cotperate for the purpose of maintaining those interests. In 
fact, Lord Lansdowne stated in the House of Lords that “if the status 
quo in the Mediterranean should be disturbed, this country might find 
itself acting in codperation with Italy.” Of course, this is a vague and 
nebulous statement, and leaves entirely too much to the imagination. 
One is naturally impelled to inquire how far this understanding with 
Great Britain conflicts with the agreement entered into between Italy 
and France. That agreement, it has been suspected, was aimed, unlike 
the British-Italian understanding, at disturbing the status quo, and espe- 
cially related to Morocco and Tripoli. Still, the fact that Great Britain 
and Italy are working in unison might influence the policy of both 
France and Russia, and tend still further to insure the maintenance of 
peace. 

But the most important part of the King’s tour came at the end, 
when he was the guest of the French President and the French nation 
in the French capital. In face of the intense hostility which has existed 


between the two countries for the past ten years or so — and found its ex- 





pression in the foul caricatures of the late Queen openly sold on the 
Boulevards; in the Fashoda incident, which brought the two nations to 
the very brink of war; in a long and studied series of “pin-pricks” on 
both sides; and in the assistance, not evenly decently concealed, given 
by France to the Boers during the South African war — the enthusiasm 
which this visit aroused is surprising, and must predict more friendly 
relations in the future between the two countries. The King has 
always been popular in Paris and with the French; but even his personal 
popularity could not explain the changed sentiment of the French na- 
tion if there was not a more profound reason for it. 

Two causes, I think, afford the explanation. One is that France, 
under its present Government, has come to the realization that it is 
folly to encourage bitterness with England when it would be so much 
easier to cultivate friendly relations. Notwithstanding that England 
and France have fought each other from the earliest days, at heart the 
two peoples rather like each other, and England has always been one of 
France’s best customers. These things, of course, have their influence. 
The other cause, and perhaps the one which has more weight than any 
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other, is the realization in France, precisely as in England, that ani- 
mosity between France and England helps neither country, but plays 
the hand of Germany. Isolated by the Franco-Prussian war and the 
Triple Alliance, France was driven into the arms of Russia, and, since 
the day of the Franco-Russian alliance, has almost ceased to be a great 
Power, having become merely the led horse of her Russian master. 
French statesmen are impressed by the stability of the English charac- 
ter and of English institutions, and appreciate that, in spite of the de- 
fects of their qualities, the British are perhaps a more valuable ally than 
any other nation. France having gained nothing by her alliance with 
Russia except the privilege of supplying her with funds, it is not sur- 
prising that she should be willing to resume the old relations with Eng- 
land, and perhaps cherish the idea that she can act as the good friend 
of both Russia and England and enable them to reach a common under- 
Standing. It is not to be imagined that France will terminate her alli- 
ance with Russia or cease to remain on friendly terms with that country ; 
but I think we may properly assume that the King’s visit to France 
marks the beginning of a rapprochement. 


While the British and French papers have been exchanging graceful 
compliments and British and French warships have been thundering 
their salutes in honor of the French President and the British King, in 
Russia and in Germany these journalistic and naval amenities, instead 
of arousing a corresponding sentiment of “peace on earth and good-will 
toward men,” have evoked ill-concealed chagrin and disappointment. 
It does not suit either Russia or Germany to see France and England 
bury the hatchet and smoke the pipe of peace. The Russian press 
makes no secret of the fact that the chief value to Russia of the alliance 
with France is the French fleet, the fleet which, with the aid of Russian 
ships, is to dispute the supremacy of the sea with Great Britain. The 
St. Petersburg “Novoye Vremya” says that when the Franco-Russian 
alliance was conceived by Alexander III, he knew that Russia did not 
need France on land but on sea. This Russian paper declares: 


The French fleet. was the only one in the world which could not be compelled to 
remain locked up in ports in case of a war with Great Britain—the only one, in fact, 
which could keep on the high seas with the British fleets. The French and Russian 
navies could together dispute the supremacy of the seas with Great Britain. France 
has received many advantages from her alliance with Russia. She should not for 
get, however, that her fleet must be maintained on a footing of expansion. We are 
ready to shed torrents of Russian blood for the defence of France on Jand, provided 
only we can rely on her fleet. 
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This exhortation will strike the ordinary observer as no less cynical 
than it is amusing, considering that France has gained absolutely noth- 
ing by the alliance—that when, for instance, she asked the assistance 
of Russia against England, at the time when the intrepid Major Mar- 
chand made Fashoda known to the world, Russia coldly turned her back 
on her ally on the ground that Africa was outside the scope of the alli- 
ance — while Russia, thanks to it, has been able to borrow untold mil- 
lions from France and save herself from bankruptcy. 

Nor does Germany enjoy hearing of the Anglo-French rapprochement. 
Bismarck is dead, but his spirit still lives in German diplomacy. It 
was Bismarck who encouraged the colonial aspirations of France, be- 
cause, so long as there was vent for French ambitions and energies over 
sea, with the always possible danger of serious trouble and conflict by 
clashing with some other rival colonial Power, France was too busy to 
think of her lost provinces and la revanche. Following in the footsteps 
of Bismarck and pursuing the policy of that astute and unscrupulous 
politician, the present German Emperor has encouraged Anglo-French 
animosity for a double purpose: first, to destroy the hope of an alliance 
which would imperil German safety ; secondly, to make both nations, by 
being kept embittered, stand in fear of the future and be rendered prac- 
tically impotent, so far as the rest of Europe was concerned. In this 
way the entente between France and Great Britain becomes doubly offen- 
sive at this time to Germany and Russia. 

Rightly or wrongly, the British people have come to believe that 
Germany is their greatest menace. They are convinced that, owing to 
the geographical position of Germany, it is incumbent upon them to 
take every means in their power to checkmate her ambitious designs, and 
that national safety demands that they should proceed on the theory that 
she is a covert foe, only waiting the opportune moment to throw off the 
mask and strike a blow. That Germany may pointedly understand this 
feeling, the British Government has created a new naval station in the 
North Sea, and is about to station a new cruising squadron there, for the 
purpose of keeping a watch on the German fleet. When the announce- 
ment was made in Parliament of the new naval programme, the German 
press became very indignant, and relieved itself of much savage sarcasm, 
which the English papers reproduced with great glee, referring to the 
German irritation as the highest proof of the wisdom of the new policy. 

An even greater source of German irritation was the refusal of the 
British Government to lend its financial assistance to the completion of 
the German Bagdad Railway. Germany needed money to complete her 
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railway schemes, and also the aid of England to extend the road from 
Bagdad to Koweit, on the Persian Gulf. Mr. Balfour was at first in- 
clined to give the desired assistance, and announced in the House of 
Commons that the railway would not be a German railway, but would 
be practically an international affair, in which the British stockholders 
would have equal rights with the German. Immediately the English 
newspapers were upinarms. They raised such a tumult and ¢o fiercely 
denounced the arrangement — showing that the English stockholders 
would not have the slightest voice in the management, and that the 
road, instead of being for the benefit of British trade, would be a serious 
political and commercial menace to British interests — that Mr. Balfour 
was compelled to withdraw from the arrangement, and declined to give it 
the sanction of his Government. This caused the utmost resentment in 
Germany, because the refusal of the British Government to coéperate 
has practically brought matters to a standstill. 


Russia is in an even less amiable mood than Germany, because of 
the “rebuff of almost terrific violence,” as one writer expresses it, which 
she has received from England. No more important statement has been 
made by a British minister than that of Lord Lansdowne in the early 
days of May, when he announced in the House of Lords: 


I say without hesitation that we should regard the establishment of a naval base 
or a fortified port in the Persian Gulf by aay other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, and we should certainly resist it with all the means at our dis 
posal, 


Those few words mark an epoch in the Asian diplomacy of England, 
and mean, unless Lord Lansdowne is indulging in vain boasting, a 
warning to Russia which that Power will not disregard unless she is 
prepared to declare war. 

Lord Lansdowne’s declaration in regard to the Persian Gulf is the 
enunciation of England’s Monroe Doctrine affecting Asia. If the reader 
who does not carry the map of the world in his mind will take the 
trouble to refer to an atlas, he will see that Creat Britain is impelled to 
proclaim a Monroe Doctrine over the Persian Gulf for precisely the 
same reason as that which induced Canning to suggest to President 
Monroe the necessity of not permitting the Powers of Europe to colonize 
in the Caribbean Sea and the water to the south of it. Precisely as 
modern American statesmanship looks upon the Caribbean Sea as an 
American lake, and regards its Americanization as essential to the politi- 
cal safety of the United States, so Great Britain realizes that the Per- 
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sian Gulf is .o be considered a British lake, and has determined that 
while the Gulf is to be thrown open to the commerce of all the world, 
no other nation may establish a naval station or a fortification there 
unless willing to take the hazard of war with Great Britain. 

For years Germany and Russia have been anxious to establish them- 
selves on the Persian Gulf. Germany’s interest in that quarter of the 
globe is of minor importance; but Russia would give almost anything tv 
obtain a foothold, because it would give her a point d’appui that would 
threaten the overthrow of England’s control of the Mediterranean, and 
would expose India to attack from a naval base so near that the ade- 
quate protection of the Indian empire would entail a still heavier bur- 
den on the British taxpayer, and make it necessary for the Indian army 
to be largely increased. 

Year by year, slowly but surely, Russia has been drawing nearer to 
India, and England has done little to stay her onward march. There 
was a time still within the memory of living man when Great Britain 
was predominant at the court of the Shah, and British influence was 
all-;werful in Persia. That has now been changed, and Russia has 
taken the place Great Britain formerly occupied. The Shah of Persia, 
like all Oriental monarchs, finds nothing so delightful as borrowing 
money and spending it in reckless profusion. British financiers, who 
at one time were willing to take almost any risk in a foreign loan, now 
fight shy of Persia, and refuse to furnish Muzaffer ed Din with the 
means to gratify his extravagant tastes. They have allowed Russia to 
use part of the money she has cozened from France to fill the Shah’ 
treasury. That potentate is naturally grateful to his banker, and pays 
his obligations by territorial, political, and other privileges, which result 
to the disadvantage of Great Britain. Inch by inch Russia has been 
creeping up into Afghanistan, until Persia, nominally independent, but 
practically in the hollow of Russia’s hand, and Afghanistan, the con- 
stant centre of Russian intrigue, are the sole barriers between Russia 
and India. India has always been the objective point of Russian diplo- 
macy and the goal of her ambitions. Anything that would bring her 
one day nearer on the march to India has been considered worth while, 
no matter what the cost in men or money. 

Russia has sought an outlet on the Persian Gulf for the same reason 
that she seeks to annex Manchuria 





to reach the ocean. She has justi- 


fied her diplomacy, whenever she felt that justification was necessary, 
by asserting that she had a right to a port on the Gulf, so as to provide 
an outlet for the commerce of Asia, England brushes aside this sub- 
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terfuge and vetoes it, precisely as the United States vetoes the acquisi- 
tion by Germany of a coaling station or naval base in South America. 
The Monroe Doctrine of Great Britain finds a further parallel to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine of the United States in that neither country owns territory 
on the shores washed by the waters which have been practically made 
territorial lakes. There are no British possessions on the borders of the 
Persian Gulf; and although Great Britain has maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the local rulers, she has established no protectorate, but recog- 
nizes in the fullest sense the independence of Persia. But despite this, 
despite the fact that she admits the independence and sovereignty of the 
rulers whose countries border the Persian Gulf, she has proclaimed a 
policy which she is prepared to assert at the cost of war if necessary. 
England’s Monroe Doctrine, like America’s, cannot be sustained in 
international law; but it is justified by something even more to be 
respected than the canons of nations, and that is the principle of 
self-defence. England’s existence as an empire demands that she 
shall not give lodgment to her foes on the flank of her great Indian 
possessions. To prevent that, she says to Germany and Russia that 
they must stay out unless they feel strong enough to take forcible 
possession. 

Lord Lansdowne’s declaration recalls the days of Lord Beaconsfield, 
when England had a “vigorous foreign policy,” and Russia was menaced 
with war if she entered the gates of Constantinople. Since that time 
the policy of England’s foreign ministers has been “to threaten, to 
threaten but to do nothing”; and while they threatened, their rivals 
acted. British statesmen no longer look upon Constantinople as the door 
to India, for British control of the Suez Canal and Egypt has shifted the 
strategical centre nearly 2,000 miles to the southeast. The defence of 
India now rests in the Persian Gulf and not in Constantinople; and 
exactly as in 1878 Beaconsfield stayed the onward march of Russia, so 
now twenty-five years later the action of the British Government again 
throws an obstacle in the way of the forward progress of Russia. Will 
Russia disregard the warning? Probably not at the present time; but 
that it will cause her materially to modify her grand strategy is not to 
be believed. Foiled in one direction she will seek an outlet in another, 
and will continue silently, resolutely, along another line until she gains 
her purpose. Vast as Asia is, it appears to be too small as the field of 
the energies of two great Powers. The time must come when these 
two Powers must clash, and when either Slav or Saxon will emerge 
triumphant. 
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Only a short time ago the world heard much of the isolation of Great 
Britain, and during the Boer war it was the delight of many writers to 
dilate on England’s solitariness. If one cared to be cynical, it might 
be suggested that more than one nation believed, and hoped, that the 
Boer war was to be England’s undoing; but when she proved that she 
had the means and the men to carry on a great war and emerge the 
victor, those who are always on the side of the winner at once became 
her friends. Without going too deeply into motives, it is interesting to 
note that to-day England appears to have once more found friends who 
would be glad to be her allies, and that it is Germany which stands before 
the world friendless and detached. “T:cre is no Power, great or little, en- 
tertaining a sincere affection for Germany; and even her nominal allies, 
' Italy and Austria, show an inclination to side more with her enemie 

than to support her policy. Germany’s position at the present time is 
extremely precarious, and perhaps that explains the mystery of her con- 
fusing and vacillating foreign policy. Geographically lying between 
two enemies, Russia on the one side and France on the other, she is 
bound to keep a constant watch on France, while she tries to propitiate 
Russia, whom she fears, by every means in her power. From England 
she can expect nothing until she reverses her policy. With Austria she 
has an alliance ; but the Austrians fear, rather than like, Germany, be- 
cause of the dread they have lest, when their sovereign dies and the 
dual monarchy falls to pieces, which many people believe is inevitable, 
Germany will attempt to secure the German-speaking portion of the 
empire. Italy is Germany’s nominal ally, asa member of the Dret- 
bund ; but it has already been pointed out that the relations between 
England and Italy have been extremely cordial for a century, and it 
would be much more grateful to the Italians to ally themselves with 
England than to espouse the German cause. 
Germany is a great Power, great in many things, great in commerce 
: aud great in her military strength; and yet it would be impossible for 
' her to stand alone against the assaults of any two first-class Powers - 
against the attack, for instance, of Russia and France. That is the 
reason why Bismarck felt it necessary to take out a policy of insurance 
with Austria and Italy. It is not so much France that she fears as 
Russia, and there is always before her the constant spectre of Russia and 
England joining hands and ignoring her. Should that happen, Germany 
would lose her prestige; and if France could feel certain of the support 
of Russia in a hostile demonstration against her, with England neutral 
or at the best indifferent, the downfall of Germany might be witnessed. 
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It has been believed by well-informed diplomatists that Germany 
hoped to isolate England, and force her, as a measure of self-protection, 
into making an alliance by which Germany would ultimately gain the 
greatest advantage. Some months ago Count von Biilow boasted in the 
Reichstag that she was so strong that she had no need of allies. To- 
day it is manifest that she would be only too glad to conclude a formal 
alliance with England or Russia, and that she views with bitter disap- 
pointment and no little dread the gradual drawing together of countries 
whose friendship is politically inimical to herself. Thus, the better 
understanding between France and Italy still further weakens the inse- 
cure codperation of the latter Power in the affairs of the Dreibund ; 
while if England should deem it essential to seek an ally, that ally 
would be France and not Germany. Clever man as the Kaiser is, and 
in some respects he is almost a genius, in this case his cleverness seems 
to have overreached itself. 


Since the repeal of the Corn Laws there has been no more important 
political movement in English politics than that originated by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain to revive in England the principle of protection, 
and by means of a fiscal policy knit together in closer bonds the some- 
what loosely jointed British empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speech 
in which he enunciated his programme has, of course, as might have 
been naturally expected, aroused the fiercest criticism in England, and 
has attracted the attention of the entire world. The Liberals maintain 
that Mr. Chamberlain proposes a revolutionary change in the national 
policy, a change which is opposed to all traditions and which the country 
at large will not sanction. Europe, as well as the United States, views 
the suggested policy with alarm, believing that if England adopts the 
protective system the British market for foreign goods will be destroyed, 
and’ England will be no longer the one nation to admit foreign goods 
free of duty. 

It may be pointed out, however, that} Americans as well as Euro- 
peans do not appear to have properly comprehended the philosophy un- 
derlying Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. It must be quite obvious to every 
one who is even but slightly familiar with the position of Great Britain 
as the greatest manufacturing country in the world, that she cannot 
afford to place a heavy duty on raw materials. England’s primacy as a 
manufacturing nation depends on her ability to obtain raw materials at 
the very lowest cost. Take, for instance, the single item of wool. To 
manufacture clothes and carpets which are sent all over the world, Eng- 
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land must obtain raw wool from Australia, Argentina, and other coun- 
tries; and the cheaper that wool can be laid down in the factories of 
Bradford and Leeds, the cheaper the English manufacturer can sell his 
finished product in competition with all other manufacturing countries. 
It is not to be supposed for one minute that Mr. Chamberlain, as able a 
business man as he is a far-seeing statesman, would be so foolish as to 
try and impose upon his countrymen any handicap or obstacle which 
would make it more difficult for them to retain their share of the world’s 
commerce, especially as, owing to the fierce competition of the United 
States and Germany, the English manufacturer meets with rivals at 
every turn, and in many cases has lost his former monopoly because his 
competitors are able to undersell him. 

But it is perfectly conceivable that, by placing a small import duty 
on provisions, on breadstuffs and meats, a great benefit might be ren- 
dered to the empire —to Canada and Australia, for example — which 
would not be appreciably felt by the people of the British kingdom. 
The kingdom is fed from the outside, and the question asked by Mr. 
Chamberlain is: Shall the granary of the kingdom be the Dominion of 
Canada, the wheat fields of Manitoba, or the United States of America, 
the Dakotas and Minnesota? That the British workingman would 
have to pay a trifle more for his loaf is not probable; but even if he 
should, the added cost would be so trifling that it would not be appreci- 
able. One is justified in saying this because the duty placed on wheat 
and flour during the South African war did not appear to have the effect 
of raising the price of those products or to be felt by the consumer. 

It would appear as if Mr. Chamberlain was more inspired by the 
sentimental effect of bringing the colonies into closer relation with the 
mother-country than anxious to institute a new economic policy. By 
encouraging the colonies to look to England as the natural purchaser of 
their agricultural products, the closest bond of sympathy will be created, 
and the feeling will exist among the colonists that the empire is some- 
thing more than a mere name; that it has for them material advantages, 
which are worth while fighting for if the necessity arises. Mr. Cham- 
berlain has realized for some years past, as few statesmen have, that in 
time of stress or peril the mother-country must look to her colonies for 
assistance. This was most unmistakably and almost spectacularly 
shown during the South African war, when Canada and Australia and 
all other parts of the empire sent their contingents to South Africa to 
maintain the supremacy of the British flag. English statesmen have 
treated the colonies with indifference, and have done little to foster that 
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closer spirit which is essential if the empire shall be united by indis- 
soluble bonds. 

This, then, I believe, is the real significance of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. It does not mean that Great Britain is to reverse her economic 
system and revert to protection. It is not at all likely that England 
will establish a protective policy such as that of her European neighbors 
or that of the United States. She must still welcome the admission 
free of duty of all raw materials; but she will give preference to those 
articles, products of the soil or otherwise, which the colonies can pro- 
duce, and will prefer to buy from them rather than from foreign coun- 
tries. It is not to be regarded as certain that the electorate will approve 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and yet there are indications that it will 
command the support of capitalists as well as the workingmen. As to 
the latter, a sop has been thrown in the promise of old-age pensions 
more than equivalent to the additional tax they will be required to pay. 
Remembering the disorganized condition of the Liberal party, that it is 
without leadership or definite policy, it would not be surprising if an 
appeal to the country should sustain the Conservative party in power, 


and in that case Mr. Chamberlain and not Mr. Balfour would be the 
next Prime Minister of England. 


A. MAuRICcCE Low. 





FINANCE. 


FINANCIALLY and commercially, the last quarter has been notewor- 
thy for its signs that the forward movement in this country has come, 
at least temporarily, to a halt. The commercial markets have been 
much unsettled; the financial markets have been shaken with a violence 
rarely seen outside of panic times. It became at one time popular to 
compare the present situation with that of 1883, when the great “boom” 
of the eighties was rapidly diminishing. There have undoubtedly 
been some points of resemblance, strongly brought out during the last 
three months, which are more or less suggestive. But there were, on 
the other hand, certain conditions in the spring of 1903 which hardly 
repeated those of 1883. For instance, the demoralization in staple 
prices, throughout many industries, which was a noteworthy incident of 
twenty years ago, has not appeared this year. On the other hand, 
money market developments and the labor situation have shown rather 
close resemblance to the period of financial reaction twenty years ago. 

Of the labor troubles, which have largely lain at the basis of the halt 
in industrial activity, it is not necessary to say much. The question 
has become one of social rather than of financial importance. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that the report of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission, made public on March 21, has inevitably been an encourage- 
ment to aggressiveness on the part of labor. It was not so on account 
of any wrongful concession of principle by the Strike Commission; 
rather the contrary. The Commission, in a report unanimously signed, 
took the Miners’ Union seriously to task for the violations of order which 
had accompanied the strike, and went far toward refuting the union’s 
claim that laborers’ earnings at the mines did not bring them a living 
income. Nevertheless, although its general conclusion was to the above 
effect, the Commission’s verdict on the most important of the contested 
points, whether the miners’ wages should be increased or not, was an 
award at the higher rate. It was pretty well understood by observant 
financiers that this verdict was a virtual necessity, for the reason that 
every one apprehended return of trouble if the wage demands were not 
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conceded. But it was quite unavoidable that the union movement gen- 
erally should be immensely stimulated by such grant of demands for 
higher wages, at a moment when proof of its necessity was not admitted 
as conclusive. 

[ need not stop to review the many instances of the aggressiveness 
of union labor which marked the subsequent two months. They have 
been made familiar enough by the daily press. At present, it need only 
be remarked that, as the spring drew on, employers very generally began 
to discuss the question whether they could profitably continue opera- 
tions under existing circumstances, and with the increasing demands by 
employees. In many trades the cost of materials and the higher price 
of labor pushed the margin of profit down so far that the risk was more 
than the employer cared to face. This was true more particularly in in- 
dustries where it was found impossible to reach any basis of permanent 
understanding with the unions, even for the season. This situation 
culminated, toward the close of April, in the organization of the New 
York builders for the purpose of united resistance to further unreason- 
able demands from labor, even at the cost of stopping work entirely. In 
a measure, their position has been imitated by employers throughout 
the country. It is not yet possible to say precisely what the effect of 
this new attitude will be. For the present, it may be remarked that 
the attitude reverses completeiy the stand taken by nearly all employers 
during the earlier months of 1903, when organized laborers won almost 
unbroken success in their demands upon employers; the only exceptions 
to complete concession being compromises, which in most cases favored 
the laborer. 


As I have said, this labor question was of preéminent importance 
in financial calculations; and this was so notwithstanding the fact that 
May Day passed without any serious concerted demonstration. The 
labor question has not, however, been by any means the most impressive 
part of the situation to the public view. What has most attracted in- 
terested comment, from both home and foreign observers of our situa- 
tion, has been the frank confession, by the financial community as a 
whole, that its capital was tied up in an unusual degree in unsalable 
securities. What this confession actually meant was that bankers and 
syndicates of bankers, who had guaranteed to float large issues of new 
securities, had found the investor so far unresponsive that it was 
difficult, and in some cases quite impossible, to dispose of securities 
held for sale. This being so, the bankers had to continue holding 
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such securities at their own cost and risk. Inasmuch as the banker, 
like the merchant, calculates on “turning over” with reasonable fre- 
quency his stock on hand, it followed from the situation as described, 
first, that the supply of capital available for new enterprises became 
exceptionally limited; and, secondly, that, when imperative demands ap- 
peared, it was found necessary to sell those securities which would most 
readily find a market. In other words, in order to protect large hold- 
ings of securities without a ready market, there is no question that the 
banking interest, during the last three months, has at intervals sold 
stocks of the highest grade which could be depended on to raise the 
necessary capital. This is at bottom the explanation of the continued 
fall in prices on the Stock Exchange during this period. 

Speaking more particularly, the characteristic movements in the 
quarter’s money market have been the holding steady of our Eastern 
bank reserves — partly by drawing cash from the interior, partly by 
borrowing capital from abroad, and partly by averting, through the 
temporary use of foreign capital, gold exports which seemed inevitable 
through the rise in foreign exchange. By these three expedients, along 
with a fortunate decrease in the Treasury’s surplus revenue, it was found 
possible to keep the New York surplus bank reserve fairly in equilibrium. 
Later, toward the close of May, these expedients largely broke down 
The loans made by German banks to our market in the earlier spring 
then reached maturity and were paid off. The consequent remittances 
on exchange forced up the rate, and compelled, in May, $10,000,000 
gold exports. 

To some extent, the situation has been also influenced by crop con- 
ditions. At the present writing, this part of the situation is more or less 
confused. The early crop of wheat started with brilliant promise, hav- 
ing by far the most favorable outlook in the history of the country. 
Later it was impaired by heavy rains and unseasonable cold. This 
winter wheat crop, nevertheless, promised extremely well, even at the 
close of May. Spring wheat also, so far as can be indicated thus early, 
has promised an abundant crop; the chief uncertainty and misgiving, in 
relation to the cereal crops, being the very unseasonable weather in the 
corn belt, as a result of which ploughing was prevented until so late a 
period in the season as necessarily to expose the crop to frost damage in 
next autumn’s harvest. The Government Weather Bureau, on June 9, 
described the Missouri floods as the most destructive since 1858, and a 
prolonged drought in the East added its unfavorable influence. 

Regarding foreign trade conditions, it will perhaps be enough to say 
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that those prevalent during the first quarter of the year have hardly 
changed. Exports of merchandise have continued large; manufactured 
exports reaching in April the highest figure ever touched in that month 
during the country’s history. Imports, on the other hand, have been 
so large as quite to offset any increase in the exports. The monthly 
excess of exports, therefore, has continued much below last year. In 
April, for example, the excess of exports fell off $11,500,000, as com- 
pared with the same month in 1902. 


The attitude of the outside investing public, to which attention was 
called in the last number of this magazine, continued during the recent 
spring to be the really significant symptom of the times. This absence 
of actual buyers was followed, after a period of hesitation, by a lowering 
of prices, which developed, after the fashion of Wall Street, into a vig- 
orous and sustained decline. The reasons popularly assigned for this 
lowering of prices were probably correct. It was at this time that the 
discussion of “undigested securities ” —an expression which has since 
become a byword in the market — first came into prominence. The phe- 
nomenon to which this expression refers was not actually discovered for 
the first time last spring; nor, indeed, was it a novelty in American 
finance. In substance, the condition described was this: The absorb- 
ing power of investors generally had not proved sufficient to take up the 
huge mass of new securities which had been issued with a view to such 
abs rption. 

It would be useless to go into a prolonged discussion of the reasons 
for the public’s inability to absorb what was offered. Strictly speaking, 
it is not true that its buying power was exhausted. Profits of industry 
continued during the past season at an extremely rapid rate, and there 
was undoubtedly sufficient accumulation of capital to have taken care of 
very substantial masses of the new securities. But two facts stood pos- 
itively in the way: (1) the investor’s knowledge that the issue of new 
securities had not reached its end, some $200,000,000 worth being still 
expected; and (2) recognition of an overplus of offerings, so great as to 
foreshadow more inviting prices, prompting the shrewder bargainers, even 
when well provided with investment funds, to hold aloof. Even in the 
Stock Exchange commission houses of Wall Street it became a watch- 
word during the closing days of March that “we would rather have 
money than securities.” 

This discussion of undigested securities was brought to a head in a 
somewhat remarkable way. On March 31, the “New York Times” 
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published an interview with Mr. J. P. Morgan on that very question. 
Mr. Morgan’s opinion was naturally listened to with the greatest inter- 
est, because of his prominent connection with a number of important 
operations, involving very large security issues. His statement of the 
case was as follows: 

It may be true, as some of the captious critics declare, that at the present moment 
there are in the market many undigested securities. But ought not the character of 
these securities to be taken into consideration in a broad or comprehensive view of 
the situation? Are these securities sound or are they unsound; do they represent 


value or do they noi; for what purposes have they been issued?—those are the 
questions. 

To my mind and in my judgment these new securities are essentially sound and 
stable, and those who have them are in no wise alarmed because of their holdings. 
Beyond all this, they are issued not to build competing lines, but largely for the 
purchase of rolling stock and motive power and for the extension of other facilities 
necessitated by the necessary movement of the products of the country. 

You will find that in due time this phase of the difficulty — growing out of these 
new securities — will disappear 


The reception of this interview was curious. It was undoubtedly 
given out with the purpose of allaying misgiving. This result, how- 
ever, did not appear to follow. Both at home and abroad the general 
comment was that the market had been frightened rather than reassured 
by the fact that the gravity of the situation had been such as to call 
forth explanations of this nature. In addition, very general criticism 
was made on this statement of the case on the ground that it did not 
cover the whole matter. The reference to securities “issued, not to 
build competing lines, but largely for the purchase of rolling stock and 
motive power,” had obvious reference to. the impending $90,000,000 
operation of the Pennsylvania Railroad. These securities, however, 
being then as yet unissued, could hardly be described as part of tie 
“undigested” problem. The undigested mass, over which the market 
most concerned itself, clearly related to industrial undertakings offered 
through the medium of syndicates, during 1901 and 1902, and not yet 
taken by investors. One striking instance of the kind had been the 
experience of the ship-building combination, floated with something of 
a flourish in the summer of 1902, with the five per cent bonds selling at 
95, the preferred stock at 60, and the common shares at 22. Prices for 
these securities fell during the last three months to so low a level as 404 
for the bonds, and 2 for the preferred and common. 

This was a case in which the public haa refused outright to take the 
preferred securities, and in which the syndicate had eventually been con- 
fronted with the necessity of reorganizing the company’s capital. It 
was doubtless an extreme instance, but in many regards it was typical. 
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Judged by itself, it answered rather emphatically Mr. Morgan’s question 
as to whether all the securities put out did or did not represent due 
value. Another striking incident in the same connection was the fall 
in securities of the International Mercantile Marine Company, com- 
monly known as the shipping trust. When originally put afloat, on the 
purchase of the various English lines of steamers and their amalgamation 
with the American enterprises, the preferred stock of this company had 
commanded 49, and itscommon 20. During June the securities declined, 
respectively, to 254 for the preferred stock and 72 for the common. 

The experience of this enterprise throws somewhat striking light on 
one contention, which appeared in Mr. Morgan’s interview, namely, 
that the question at issue was whether the securities were sound or un- 
sound. The Shipping securities were unquestionably sound in the sense 
of representing real and valuable property. But this was an inquiry 
wholly beside the general question. The point of actual importance 
was not, necessarily, whether the property on which the undigested 
securities had been issued did or did not possess material value, but 
whether or not that value bore its true relation to the securities issued 
to represent it and the prices commanded by such securities. The im- 
portance of this distinction may be judged when one reflects that the 
whole discussion of the season’s market has been not whether bank- 
ruptey impended in the various newly organized corporations, but 
whether future prospects were sufficient to warrant anything like the 
prices previously commanded by the stock. 


The animated controversy over the problem of undigested securities 
was still in progress when another incident occurred which gave a far 
more distinct and positive shock to the speculative markets. This was 
the Northern Securities decision. It will be recalled that when the suit, 
brought against the company by Attorney-General Knox, in February, 
1902, had stood a year on the calendar of the United States District 
Court, an act was passed by Congress authorizing the expediting of this 
suit and others under the law of 1890, with a view to reaching a rea- 
sonably prompt decision. In this case, it was possible to carry the 
matter directly to the Circuit Court, thus avoiding the delay of formal 
appeal from the District Court to judges of the Circuit. Thus expedited, 
the company’s case came in March before the Circuit Court of Minnesota, 
was quickly heard by it, and on April 9, quite unexpectedly to Wall 
Street, the court’s decision was handed down. This decision was in all 
respects against the Northern Securities combination. To review in de- 
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tail this important court decision would be impracticable within the 
limitations of this article. The main point on which the decision rested 
may be summed up in the following citations from Judge Thayer's opin- 
ion. The Northern Securities company, the court declared : 

(1) Placed the control of the two roads in the hands of a single person, to wit, 
the Securities Company, by virtue of its ownership of a large majority of the stock 
of both companies. 

(2) Destroyed every motive for competition between two roads engaged in inter- 
state traffic which were natural competitors for business, by pooling the earnings of 
the two roads for the common benefit of the stockholders of both companies, and, 
according to the familiar rule that every one is presumed to intend what is the neces- 
sary consequence of his own acts, when done wilfully and deliberately, we must 
conclude that those who conceived and executed the plan aforesaid intended, among 
other things, to accomplish these objects. 

The fundamental point of the decision was its recognition, as had 
been plainly recognized already in the trans-Missouri Railway case de- 
cision, that a combination in restraint of trade may be not merely an 
enterprise whose acts are proved to have suppressed free competition, but 
an association by whose terms or contracts such restraint of trade is 
possible. This point is of the first importance, inasmuch as the Northern 
Securities concern had,’up to the time of this decision, performed no 
overt act whatever, more than to receive the dividends of subsidiary 
companies and to declare and pay its own. The upshot of the decision 
was that the company was formally restrained in these particulars: (1) 
From acquiring or attempting to acquire further stock of the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern companies; (2) from voting such stock at 
any meeting of the shareholders of either company; (3) from exercising 
or attempting to exercise any control, direction, or supervision of influ- 
ence over the acts of said companies; (4) from permitting such stock to 
be voted by the Northern Securities Company, or any of its agents or 
attorneys on its behalf, at any corporate election for directors or officers 
of either of said companies; and (5) from receiving any dividends on 
the stock of such subsidiary companies. 

The right was granted to the Securities Company to retransfer this 
stock to Northern Pacific and Great Northern shareholders. Of this 
permission little notice was taken at the time, interest chiefly converg- 
ing on the prohibition of the collecting of dividends from subsidiary 
companies, a restraint which naturally involved prevention of the pay- 
ment of dividends by the Northern Securities Company itself. A week 
later application was made before the Circuit Court to suspend the 
operation of the injunction against collecting dividends until the 
United States Supreme Court, to which appeal was to be taken, should 
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have pronounced its final judgment. This request, being reasonable, 
was promptly granted by the Court, leaving the Northern Securities it- 
self a mere machine through which dividends could be paid over and 
distributed. 

The reception of this decision by the financial community was ex- 
tremely curious. There would seem to have been little reason why the 
interests concerned should have been taken by surprise. Legal opinion 
had very generally crystallized into the conviction that, whether the 
anti-trust law of 1890 was a proper measure of relief or not, in either 
case its application to the Northern Securities undertaking was unmis- 
takable. Nevertheless, appearances certainly seemed to indicate that 
many of the larger interests involved in recent merger undertakings had 
been caught unawares by the decision. This was partly due, perhaps, 
to the language of Judge Thayer’s opinion, which was in some respects 
extremely sweeping. 

Discussion at once and very naturally arose as to whether this in- 
terpretation of the law would apply to transactions such as the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway’s purchase, directly or indirectly, of stock in competing 
lines, or the New York, New Haven and Hartford’s acquisition of rail- 
way and steamship companies in New England. Since the first rather 
agitated controversy over the merits of the Northern Securities verdict, 
it has become rather generally recognized that the highest federal court 
is likely to judge each case on its peculiar merits, and to render no over- 
whelmingly sweeping opinion. The railway companies referred to were 
not, of course, before the court and may not be hereafter. 

On the Stock Exchange the Northern Securities decision had at first 
extremely unsettling and demoralizing consequences. It was given out 
shortly before a double holiday; and on the re-assembling of the Stock 
Exchange a break in prices of extreme and general violence occurred. 
This was accompanied by some of the most ill-judged and pessimistic 
views of the decision and its consequences which could have been con- 
ceived. As against these ultra-pessimistic views, Mr. Morgan stated in 
a public interview that the decision was at least a relief to the situation, 
in that it showed the company where it actually stood, and prepared the 
way fora final judgment by the highest court. Mr. J. H. Schiff, an- 
other well-known Northern Securities director, gave the following clear 
and interesting view of the consequences of the Circuit Court’s decision : 

We shall, no doubt, for some time find a great unwillingness to embark in 
new affairs; but that is no misfortune, for promotion has been carried too far, 


and in this respect perhaps the Northern Securities decision may prove a blessing in 
disguise, 
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This view, as time went on, was adopted generally by the conserva- 
tive part of the community. With this regaining of a clearer mental 
view, the market passed out of its spasm of alarm and nervous liquida- 
tion, and an abrupt recovery ensued. 


This recovery was largely caused and stimulated by another influ- 
ence which now appeared with full force in the situation. The first of 
the Government’s wheat crop “condition estimates ” for the year appeared 
only twenty-four hours after the Northern Securities decision. It re- 
ported an average percentage of condition, for the winter wheat, higher 
by 184 per cent than that of a year before, and in fact the highest ever 
given out in April since the spring of 1882. This condition was re- 
ported on a planted area estimated as 2,000,000 bushels greater than in 
1902, and the trade figured out an indicated winter wheat crop exceed- 
ing by 173,000,000 bushels that of the year before. This extraordinary 
promise has been the mainstay of financial confidence since that time. 
The growing crop suffered some impairment during the two ensuing 
months, and hopes were somewhat clouded by unfavorable weather in 
the month of May, whereby corn-planting was deferred until an unusu- 
ally late date in the season. But even conservative statisticians in the 
trade continued to claim at least 100,000,000 bushels increase in the 
later crop, a fact which bore most pertinently on the outlook for grain 
exports and agricultural prosperity in the autumn. The drought and 
floods, already noticed, cut down this promise, and the Government’s 
estimate on winter wheat, from 97.2 in April, was reduced to 92.2 in 
May, and to 82.2 on June 10. The corn crop, at this time of writing, isa 
mere matter of conjecture, the planting season over half the area having 
been delayed long past the normal period by the floods. Spring wheat, 
on the other hand, promised according to the June condition estimate 
a better yield than any year since 1898. A striking fact was that the 
foreign harvests, with the exception of those of the Argentine Republic, 
promised badly. 


The history of the money market during the last quarter has been 
in many ways perplexing. Looked upon from the surface it is doubtful 
if it could be properly described as a reflection of real conditions. I 
mentioned in the last number of THE Forum the virtual exhaustion of 
surplus bank reserves at New York at the opening of March. What 
followed that cutting-down of the surplus was not fully understood until 
some weeks afterward, and therefore may properly bear a place in the 
present review, more especially since its consequences affected the suc- 
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ceeding months very immediately. When the surplus reserve, as reported 
on March 7, fell to $666,000, the money market at once became ex- 
tremely tight, a flat six-per-cent rate ruling for loans with all periods of 
maturity, and with signs of increasing stringency. It so happened at that 
time that the German money market was in a condition of real plethora. 
The needs of Germany’s own trade had grown very small, and such 
capital as was put out in speculative operations went almost entirely into 
foreign enterprises. The amount of available reserves in German banks 
was meantime exceptionally large; and, as the German bankers were 
disposed to place their funds outside, the saying grew very general on 
the European markets that Germany was banking for the rest of Europe. 

This was a situation which attracted the notice of our own finan- 
ciers, at a time when signs had multiplied that the New York banking 
position was becoming seriously strained. A general application to 
Germany by our borrowers resulted in the discovery that money could be 
had from that market in substantial sums, and that it could be obtained 
on the collateral of the very securities whose price our market was labor- 
ing to sustain. The terms asked by the German bankers, it is true, were 
hard. According to the most trustworthy advices from Berlin, a flat 
six-per-cent rate was demanded by the German institutions, at a time 
when their loans for home purposes commanded hardly more than three 
to four per cent. Now six per cent was the rate at which money could 
nominally be obtained in New York, so that apparently nothing would 
have been gained by resorting to Berlin. On the other hand, the New 
York situation was such that rates were almost certain to go higher 
unless capital could be obtained from elsewhere; while borrowers with 
large credit and facilities were, no doubt, able to do better than six per 
cent at Berlin. Whatever the reasoning employed, the upshot was that 
between fifty and seventy-five million dollars were borrowed from the 
German bankers on the credit mainly of American securities. Without 
going into the technicalities of the operation, it is enough to say that 
the obtaining of such loans abroad made possible the cancelling of an 
equivalent amount in loans at home. In other words, credits previously 
advanced by local institutions, which had strained the New York situa- 
tion, were transferred bodily to the shoulders of the German banks. 

At the close of the first week of March, the cash holdings of the 
New York banks were $235,800,000. Within a month they had de- 
creased over $11,000,000, going to $224,300,000 on April 4. In other 
words, bank resources were seriously weakened, as compared even with 
the date in March when the surplus had almost disappeared. But, on 
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the other hand, outstanding loans which had reached the high level of 
their history, $950,200,000, on February 21, and which had declined 
to $939,500,000 on March 7, were further reduced by April 4 no less 
than $35,500,000. They were cut down still further two weeks later. 
The consequent reduction of deposit liabilities so far readjusted equilib- 
rium in the banks that, notwithstanding the loss in cash reserves by 
April 4, the surplus had risen several millions. A moderate increase 
in cash holdings during the rest of April brought the surplus reserve 
above $10,000,000. This was a moderately strong position. It was 
reflected not only in a quieting down of excitement on the stock market, 
but by a fall in call money rates to the level of two per cent. 


When this had been accomplished, a new and curious chapter in the 
money market’s history began —a chapter which cannot be understood 
without taking into reckoning the facts which have just been recited. 
The loans of $50,000,000 or upward, raised in Germany at the open- 
ing of March, were placed, as has been stated, in the neighborhood of 
six per cent. They were largely two-months’ loans, so that they came 
to maturity at the opening of May, Now at that time, because of the 
relief to the banking situation, the New York money market had grown 
really easy, and it was possible to raise money here at rates much more 
advantageous than could be obtained even on renewal of the German 
loans. The consequence was that borrowers determined to pay off the 
loans. In order to do this, it was necessary that an equivalent sum of 
capital should be raised from New York lenders. This is exactly what 
occurred. Loans of the New York banks increased $13,400,000 in the 
opening week of May, $9,000,000 in the second week, and $5,800,000 
in the third. Fortunately for the position of the banks, cash reserves 
held stationary during this period of increasing liabilities, so that the 
banks were better able to bear the increased burden than they were in 
March. But the surplus reserve, nevertheless, began again to decrease. 

This was not the only consequence of this curious international 
movement. At the opening of March, foreign exchange was hovering 
in the neighborhood of the gold export point, and there had been much 
talk of possible loss of gold. Sterling exchange was quoted at that time 
at 4874. 
drawing of sterling bills against its transfer to this market that the de- 
mand rate fell to 4864, which was considerably in favor of this coun- 
try. The rate recovered almost as rapidly as it had declined, and within 
a very few weeks was back again in the neighborhood of 488. It was 


Germany’s large advances of capital made possible such heavy 
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still possible for the international houses to avoid gold exports by cau- 
tiously selling exchange when the sterling market was at its top, and 
buying it back on moderate reactions. But the wholesale movement, at 
the opening of May, to pay off maturing obligations to Germany, made 
such protective operations no longer possible. Gold exports began in 
quantity in the second week of May, going first on England’s account 
to the Argentine Republic, where a bountiful harvest had greatly stimu- 
lated exports. By the close of May $4,700,000 in gold had gone to 
Buenos Ayres, and $7,000,000 to Paris. This was the situation at the 
opening of summer, and it was not a strong position. The banks at that 
time were in substance losing cash on exports, while increasing their 
liabilities through loans contracted to pay back Germany. 

So much for the movement of the New York banks. On April 9 
the Comptroller of the Currency called for the reports of the 4,845 Na- 
tional Banks throughout the United States. Their figures, as compiled 
and published one month later, were extremely interesting for their 
bearing on the bank position elsewhere than in this city. In brief, they 
showed the banks outside of New York and the Eastern seaboard to 
have been expanding liabilities with great rapidity, while not increas- 
ing cash resources in proportion. In this there was nothing necessarily 
alarming; but the movement was significant for the light which it in- 
evitably threw, first, on the possibility of relief to the Eastern markets 
by the West, and, secondly, on the problem of demands for Eastern cur- 
rency when the Western crop movement should begin. 

This was the showing of the Comptroller’s April figures: As com- 
pared with the same month in 1902, banks in the Eastern section of 
the country had increased their loans $44,757,000; the Southern 
States, whose expansion ordinarily is slow, had added $34,000,000 to 
the same account; and in the West a loan expansion of no less an 
amount than $151,700,000 was disclosed. This was a very striking 
showing, though not at all inexplicable. Advices throughout the earlier 
spring had been unanimous in showing that the West was using capital 
with great freedom, both in its farming operations and in land invest- 
ments — not to mention a very substantial and legitimate trade ex- 
pansion. 

This loan increase does not, however, show the whole position. If 
cash reserves had increased simultaneously, the loan expansion would 
be almost automatic, and the position generally would not be changed. 
This, however, was not the teaching of the Comptroller’s April figures. 
Specie and legal tenders in the Eastern States were shown to have de- 
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creased $22,000,000 during the twelvemonth ending in April, 1902. In 
the Western States, throughout the wealthy farming district, actual cash 
holdings showed up almost exactly the same as they had a year before; 
in other words, the increased liabilities were supported by no increase 
in reserve. As would naturally be supposed, the proportion of reserve 
to liabilities had proportionately decreased. These are the figures taken 
from the April returns of three successive years for the important sec- 
tions of the country and for the country as a whole: 


1908. 1902. | 1901. 

TE os ws <acdevesie 24.07 24.96 26.94 
SEE Caen chute cbse eee 22.82 23.84 27.44 
ER rec ea kee a ewe ee ai 27.92 28.20 31.65 
SS TT OUI cnuinvewessossecse 25.60 27.54 30.87 
STEER... eneacbscceesua 31.58 33.33 39.20 
Te ee 30.05 34.33 34.55 
Country banks .......... ere 25.49 27.00 80.25 

Total United States ......... 296.25 97.71 29.10 


I have spoken already of the steady shrinkage in the value of Stock 
Exchange securities during the period when the bankers’ hands were 
tied with unmarketable new securities, and the banks were laboring to 
keep their reserves and liabilities in equilibrium. The scope of read- 
justment in prices on the Stock Exchange during this liquidating move- 
ment may be judged from the following table, which gives the low price 
during May for typical active stocks, compared with the high price of 
the present year and the highest reached during the recent movement 
of prosperity. All these shares went still lower during June. 


Highest since 








| Low, May. High, 1908. 1900. 
Amalgamated Copper.........sssescvcees 564 733 130 
American Sugar Refining ............... 4 119 122 153 
ee Se 854 104 1183 
Central of New Jersey ................0-. 165 190 198 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul......... 1475 1834 1983 
Chicago and Northwestern .............. 171 2244 271 
EC. c6 Kceh iach p5s bee sande ee 1954 222 238 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western..... 240 2764 297 
Great Northern, preferred ...... ent cwas 1894 209 209 
Louisville and Nashville... .............. 112 1304 1594 
hg | ne ‘e-nen 1023 1153 1254 
a Ce re es 1243 156 1744 
LL ca inh sir cce na hSGeaecejnees 1254 1578 170 
hah os aign wa ee ewe 8238 1048 133 
I ee 204 391 55 
United States Steel, preferred............. 80 894 1014 
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It was not at all unnatural that when this movement of Stock Ex- 
change shrinkage approached its culmination there should have been a 
kind of dismay throughout the community as to what the movement fore- 
shadowed. Movement of prices on the stock market is ordinarily both 
a cause and a result. It isa result of influences dominant in the money 
market — as, for instance, high money rates or low money rates, large 
supply of free capital or small supply, etc. — but the Stock Exchange also 
serves perhaps its most useful purpose as a forecast of general conditions 
which are shaping themselves for all other branches of industry and 
finance. This function it is able to assume, no doubt, because it is 
itself the instant measure of the condition of capital; and, inasmuch as 
the position of capital is the factor which in the end regulates all mar- 
kets, it may reasonably follow that the market which by its upward or 
downward movement reflects that condition first may serve as a forecast 
of other markets. This, in brief, may be taken as an explanation of the 
common and not unwarranted view of the stock market as an index to 
the industrial future. 

The thirty or forty point decline in the price of standard investment 
stocks has been, therefore, very generally taken as a possible warning of 
conditions which are developing in general trade. This view may easily 
lead to exaggerated conclusions; but it is necessary to discuss it here 
because it has obtained a strong hold on the community’s imagination, 
and because, also, belief in such an outcome reacts on the stock market 
itself. With this in view, a few words may be profitably said regarding 
the trade and industrial position generally. 


What will most strike the careful student of the facts in these direc- 
tions is the extremely good showing which is made throughout the 
United States. It is probable that trade activity, in the simple sense 
of the exchange of goods, has reached a higher pitch this past quarter 
than at any previous time. It is also true that profits of industry have 
been large, but with a qualification. In the case of corporations, and 
to a large extent in the case of individuals, it is unquestionably true 
that the rise in the price of materials and in wages has curtailed profits 
as compared with 1902. This was preéminently so in the case of rail- 
ways, whose position, after the ten-per-cent advance in wages last No- 
vember, has already been set forth in these columns. But even with 
the railways, the last few months have shown that the better prices 
which they were able to obtain for transportation services have at least 
offset the increased working expenses through the higher price of mate- 
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rials and supplies and the higher cost of labor. Had the demands of 
labor stopped where they were at the close of 1902, it is quite possible 
that a similar statement might have been made regarding all other in- 
dustries. Asa matter of fact, the exactions did not stop, and the in- 
creased demands led to events to which reference is elsewhere made. 

Summarizing the staple markets generally this season, it may be 
said that the dry-goods trade has been extremely prosperous, and that 
the grain trade has maintained good prices, although not exorbitant, and 
has continued in a position of very great prosperity. The metal trades 
in general have made a similar showing. Two branches of industry re- 
main for particular discussion, their movement having had much to do 
with the general movement of the period. These markets are those for 
iron and cotton. 

With regard to iron, it should be said, to begin with, that fluctua- 
tions in this staple product are of peculiar interest to the financial world, 
for the reason that iron has been traditionally accepted as a barome- 
ter of prosperity. In general, when iron prices have risen, trade in 
the largest sense has been active; when iron fell, shrinkage in trade 
was usually reflected. The reasons for this function, the basic use of 
iron in all industrial equipment, are too plain to need any detailed 
explanation. Now iron reached the high level of the “boom” in the 
spring of 1900. Never since that season has it reached the high figures 
then attained. During the presidential year, and especially during the 
Chicago building strike in the autumn of 1900, with its reduction in 
demand for structural material, the price of iron fell from $25 per 
ton, in March, to $16 in October. It then rose steadily, reaching by 


the autumn of 1902 a price of $24. In the spring of the present 
year, the price of pig-iron advanced again, touching, in March, $24.25 
per ton in New York City, as against $19 a year before. Now of thi 
advance over 1902, two facts are noteworthy; first, that rise in iron was 
not accompanied by similar advance in steel; and, secondly, that its im- 


mediate cause was inability of domestic furnaces to supply the needs 
of the domestic steel trade, in addition to which the railway blockade 
at Pittsburg cut off deliveries from the market. These circumstances 


it will be observed, were peculiar to the iron market, and not to that 


steel. It should also be observed that the governing conditions 


Bye Pea 4 MUU ‘ Ad 
be only temporary. New furnaces were in constant process of con- 
struction; the railway blockade at Pittsburg was broken, and at the 
same time exceptionally large supplies of foreign pig-iron were arriving 


With this in mind it will be easily understood why the iron trade r- 
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garded with no great concern a slow reduction in Eastern pig-iron prices 
from $24.25 per ton on the first of April to $20.50 at the close of May 
Financial markets generally, however, under the influence of the 


tradition above described, looked at the movement with a good deal of 


apprehension, At times rumors were circulated that the price of steel was 
also being cut. These rumors were not true; but they obtained currency 


largely because of the UNGCaSS feeling which hegan Lo spread when a pen 
eral building strike in New York City seemed to be in view. Such ar 
event could hardly fail to influence profoundly both demand for steel 


and prices But that was a matter of the future 


The cotton market told a different story. Indeed, the incidents of 
this market have been quite apart from those prevailing in any othe 
market, whether industrial or financial, during 1903 \ year ago cot 
ton was selling in New York at nine and one-half cents per pound 
This price was regarded as extremely high. The advance in cotton 
during the early months of 1903 has been already referred to in these 
columns. It was based at first entirely on assumptions that the last 
year’s crop would fall below 11,000,000 bales. This expectation does 


not seem to have been entirely justified. But what has been developed, 


in a degree hardly suspected by the cotton bulls themselves, is the 
urgency of the home and foreign manufacturing demand for cotton. — It 


was discovered that the consuming market's absorbing power was much 
greater than had been imagined. On the top of this came unfavorable 
weather for the new crop season, and a resultant rise in the price cf cot- 
ton at New York. The price touched ten cents a pound at the end of 
March and ten and three-quarters at the end of April. The speculators 
from New York and New England markets, who had thus far conducted 
the so-called deal in cotton, made up their minds at this time to with- 
draw. Prices began to yield, when suddenly the speculation was re- 
sumed on the most daring scale by a group of speculators from New 
Orleans under whose auspices the price of cotton rose, on May 20, to 
twelve and one-eighth cents per pound. What such a price signified in 
comparison with other years may be judged from the subjoined figures, 
which will show the price of spot cotton at that date for every year as 
far back as 1880: 


Cents. Cents. Cents 
Nn cose 388 ee — ik Pebrereta na del 75 
Pb kiseadccscureas 94 ROE is awinesveewe's 2 Sa warns Tis 
eee 81 Prete e wine? de sudwnwewns 74 
SU coat Swen sears 93 ere ene &t er eee re 
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Cents. | Cents | Cents. 
BN sasvecasseeke SE iisaiossupnes et See 11 
Se Pi cesaanc jcaneds Be scesnncsteseke 12% 
aks aacieees’ Be Bi cssthacigensos eee 108 
Tee a is . 10 | | Ee Fe icctnancnsnses 1139 


In other words, cotton reached the highest price of the season since 
1890, and, with that exception, the highest since 1882. The compari- 
son becomes still more striking when it is said that in one other year 
only, since 1882, has the American price of cotton, in any month, gone 
as high as it went this May. The one year referred to was 1890, when 
the price reached twelve and three-quarters cents a pound. Another 
rise in June brought the New Orleans cotton market up to thirteen 
cents, the highest in twenty-one years. 

At the end of May, “The Financial Chronicle’s ” compilations showed 
the so-called “statistical position ” of cotton to compare as follows: 





1908—Bales. 192 — Bales. 1901— Bales. 1900—Bales. 











England’s stock on hand.....; 646,000 1,015,000 | 766,000 561,000 

Continent’s stock ............ 539,000 418,000 | 500,300 645,300 
Total European stock ..... 1,185,000 1,433,000 | 1,266,300 1,206,300 
‘Total world’s stock........ | 2,781,115 8,052,155 | 3 


.207,166 | 2,328,422 





In other words, the world’s visible supply was the smallest since 1900. 
In the face of these relatively small supplies, and of a growing crop 
not promising over-well, it had been figured out, by English cotton 
experts, that the world’s consumption of cotton last year was 570,000 
bales greater than in 1901. The theory of the speculators for the rise 
was that European spinners would have to buy cotton, and at the New 
York market’s price. 

The position of the spinning industry was naturally different. The 
spinners pointed out that dry-goods prices had not advanced, and that 
the trade was not in a condition where they could be raised with safety. 
Hence their assumption that no spinner could afford to pay the prices 
current at New York, and that they could afford, better than the specu- 
lators, to wait. Further, they alleged that they possessed sufficient cot- 
ton to provide themselves until the speculation should break down. 
Seeming confirmation of this statement was supplied by the re-sale by 
Lowell manufacturers of cotton bought for manufacture, the closing 
down of several mills, the shipment of some moderate supplies of cotton 
from the port of Liverpool to New York City, and, in June, the actual 
sending of cotton from the New England mill stocks to New Orleans to 
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be sold. In general, the financial community denounced the cotton 
movement as a disturbing element in the situation. Nevertheless, the 
movement continued, and though the wild advance was halted, it was 
impossivle at the close of May to say which party was the strongest. 
The best that could then be said was that the movement had gone very 
far, and that a time when capital was in scant supply, and when some 
signs of future trade reaction were in view, was at least a perilous 
moment to assume that the cotton manufacturing trade would be com- 
pelled to take the speculators’ burden off their hands. 


I have already spoken of the position of the syndicates in relation 
to the problem of undigested securities. In the middle of May, one of 
these syndicates came into public view in a very striking manner, such 
as to cause no little moralizing on the past and future of the syndicate 
expedient. In previous numbers of this magazine I have described the 
Steel Corporation’s stock conversion undertaking. As is sufliciently 
well known, the company offered to its shareholders $250,000,000 
bonds, of which the shareholder pro rata might subscribe for $50,000,000 ° 
in cash, and for $200,000,000 in preferred stock. The wisdom of this 
conversion undertaking need not be here discussed again. As regards 
the 8) ndicate’s connection with it, it should be noticed that this body 
of capitalists had been organized to guarantee that at least $20,000,000 
of the offered bonds should be taken up with cash, and that at least 
$80,000,000 should be bought with stock on the conversion plan. For 
their services they were to be remunerated with four per cent in cash on 
all bonds floated, whether through their auspices or directly to the 
shareholders. 

What followed was extremely curious. During the year or more in 
which the conversion plan was tied up in the courts, the syndicate had 
been compelled to place in the hands of its managers the cash and the 
preferred stock requisite to the performing of its syndicate guarantee. As 
in many cases the stock had to be purchased on the market, it was but 
natural that a syndicate member should protect himself by selling short 
the same stock with a view to guarding himself against a possible de- 
cline. By this expedient he, of course, merely emphasized the weakness 
in that market. Nor was this all. Knowing that on the expiration of 
the syndicate a very large supply of the new steel bonds would be placed 
upon the market, syndicate members undertook to sell the new bonds on 
the Wall Street curb, contracts of sales providing that the bonds should 
be delivered “when, as, and if issued.” This somewhat technical expla- 
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nation may give some idea of why a heavy selling pressure was created 
on both stock and bonds.. The consequence was that the stock declined 
from 95 at the opening of the year to the neighborhood of 80, and that 
the bonds, of which some had been sold “when issued” on the curb at 
98, were quoted at only 84 on May 16, the day for the stock conversion. 

The practical and inevitable consequences of this situation should 
be now observed. The bonds, selling at 84 or thereabouts, were no 
longer a security inviting cash investment at the rate of par. There- 
fore no shareholder subscribed for the $50,000,000 bonds offered for cash. 
As regards the $200,000,000 bonds offered in exchange for stock, the 
same objection did not exist, because, although the bonds had fallen, 
the preferred stock had declined in exactly similar ratio. But the un- 
fortunate result of this binding together of the stock and bonds had 
been to cause a doubt as to whether any actual superiority in value, as 
compared with stocks, existed in the bonds. This reasoning was errone- 
ous; but it gained wide acceptance, notwithstanding the fact that the 
majority of critics urged acceptance of a mortgage bond, even at five 
per cent, as a far more certain security than a stock paying seven per 
cent in dividends. The upshot was that shareholders presented only 
$40,000,000 preferred stock for conversion, this being the only subscrip- 
tion made by them to the corporation’s bond issue. Since $250,000,000 
bonds had been offered to the shareholders, it need hardly be remarked 
that the operation was a failure. There remained, however, the under- 
writing syndicate, which was now summoned to make good its guaran- 
tee. The syndicate paid over its guaranteed $20,000,000 cash at par for 
the new bonds, thus buying fourteen per cent above the market. It pro- 
vided also $40,000,000 stock in exchange for bonds; that amount, to- 
gether with the $40,000,000 provided by the shareholders, making up 
the guarantee. 

The syndicate, under its contract, still retains the privilege of con- 
verting stock into bonds until October; but the outcome of the enter- 
prise has been so singular as to raise the question whether it does not 
mark the end and limit of the syndicate operation, as conceived by the 
financiers of recent years. It is quite probable that it does. The so- 
called “First Steel Syndicate,” organized to float the stock of the billion- 
dollar corporation, retired from the field of activity two months ago, 
having received in dividends, before it was wound up, 200 per cent on 
its invested capital, with its capital also returned to it. This syndicate 
was organized in March, 1901, when the more extravagant expecta- 
tions of the financial markets had their vogue. Its result marks one 
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chapter of recent financial history, as the history of the second syndicate 
marks the other. The convulsions of the stock market during June, 
when almost no resistance was offered to the continued collapse in 
values —the bankers’ capital being “tied up” in syndicates — perhaps 
provided a third. 


It will perhaps be wise to mention, in connection with this chapter 
in the history of syndicates, another very important syndicate which 
was formed at the time when the second steel undertaking was approach- 
ing failure. The history of the bankers’ syndicate, organized for the 
underwriting of $75,000,000 Pennsylvania stock, was, however, so pecul- 
iar as to make it doubtful whether even that will be imitated hereafter 
in the markets. The Pennsylvania Railroad management had announced 
at the opening of January that it proposed at its pleasure to double the 
outstanding stock of the corporation, then amounting to $200,000,000, 
and that it would apply at the annual meeting in the spring for au- 
thority from its shareholders to take such action. The announcement 
was received with astonishment and regret. It attracted wide criticism, 
on the ground, first, that the company was depriving shareholders of an 
exceedingly valuable right; and, secondly, that it was asking these enor- 
mous powers without explaining what use it proposed to make of them. 

The criticism in the end was not without effect. The company’s 
president, in his annual report, and its vice-president, in his speech at 
the annual meeting, explained fully and frankly what the management 
proposed to do; showed that they had no purpose of buying other prop- 
erties; and added that while sixty to seventy million dollars would be 
needed immediately for improvement of the property, no more stock 
would be issued at the present time. Unfortunately, the mischief had 
been done to the market for the stock by the management’s exceedingly 
unwise procedure in their January announcement. Shareholders, feel- 
ing that the doubling of a stock could hardly fail to break its price in 
two, sold what they had, expecting to buy back the stock at the lower 
level. Even the inside capitalists, on whom the responsibility for obtain- 
ing cash for the subscription was expected largely to fall, sold their own 
stock at the high prices with the purpose of using the proceeds for sub- 
scriptions. 

Only one result could have ensued. Pennsylvania stock, which sold 
at 157 in the early days of January, broke to 121 in the closing week 
of May. Inasmuch as 120 was the price at which the new stock had 
been offered for subscription, it was clear enough that the failure of this 
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subscription plan was seriously threatened. At the last moment, there- 
fore, the management resorted to an underwriting syndicate of power- 
ful international bankers, who guaranteed placing the full $75,000,000 
stock issue at the price of 120. As I have already said, these circum- 
stances were peculiar. They do not prove anything wrong with the 
credit of the company. They merely show that the demand and supply 
must in the end govern the price of given investment issues, and that 
sellers of stock who wish to get high prices will be wisest not to state, 
when making their first offer, that they have two or three times as much 
more in reserve to sell when the first is marketed. 

The rather remarkable financial situation with which the summer 
opens lends great interest to the coming season. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that a good deal of strain on capital is to be expected later 
in the year, in connection both with the needs of corporations for new 
equipment and the interior’s cash requirements for the harvests. On 
the other hand, it must be plain, from what has been shown already in 
this paper, that preparation has been very largely made for such a strain, 
through the cutting down of Stock Exchange valuations, which releases 
large sums of capital, and through the turning of securities, held by 
banking houses, into cash. The country’s prosperity does not appear 
to be impaired. Railway earnings continue large, and the community’s 
purchasing powers abundant. On the other hand, the acute distress and 
almost unprecedented contraction of values on the Stock Exchange must, 
if experience of the past is any guide, portend contraction elsewhere. 
The two problems on which interest will especially converge, this com- 
ing season, are the movement of prices for commodities, reflecting the 
state of general trade, and the export and import movement. If ex- 
ports increase and imports diminish, larger command over foreign capi- 
tal will follow, and will be very useful to the markets. Whether or not 
such readjustment can be reckoned on without a general lowering of 
staple prices is a more puzzling question. 

ALEXANDER LD. Noyes. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE. 

AMONG the numerous applications of electricity to the service of 
man, probably the most impressive is that of the propulsion of street 
cars. The aspect of a heavy vehicle filled with passengers and moving at 
a high velocity, with no source of propulsive energy other than that 
delivered to it from a light stationary wire, through contact with a small 
roller, cannot be rendered less interesting by reason of its familiarity. 
The more recent feature of interest in connection with electric traction, 
however, is the extent to which it may be expected to encroach upon 
the traffic of the main line steam railways. Already interurban lines 
are acquiring and developing large traffic between cities separated by 
fifty to seventy-five miles, and in many cases the greater convenience 
and lower fares have caused such lines to detract materially from the 
traffic of the swifter steam railways. The success which has attended 
these interurban electric railways has led many to assume that this is 
but the beginning of the supersession of steam by electricity for general 
railway service. 

Whatever may occur in the future, however, such a transformation 
need not be considered as immediately impending. There is room for 
both methods, and each will doubtless find its proper place. The adapt- 
ability of electric traction for local service will doubtless make it the 
acceptable form of motive power for local purposes and for interurban 
traffic within distances of about one hundred miles, and it will thus act 
to relieve the steam roads of a duty which often interferes materially 
with their best operation for high-speed and long-distance traffic. With 
the local service cared for by the trolley line, this also acting as an 
effective feeder to the main line stations, the steam railway will be freed 
to develop its true field, and thus both departments will doubtless de- 
velop efficiencies higher than would otherwise be possible. 

A most interesting view of the present condition of railway methods 
in England and America is given in the report of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Yorke, R.E., to the President of the Board of Trade, as a result of a 
tour of inspection of American railways and trolley lines. Colonel 
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Yorke shows very clearly that the differences in the construction and 
methods of operation of the railways of the two countries have arisen 
from local conditions, each system being the outgrowth of its environ- 
ment, and each being well adapted to its surroundings. So far as elec- 
tric traction is concerned, however, the more rapid development in the 
United States has led to the solution of many working problems which 
may well serve for the guidance of other countries. 

The development of railroading has been necessarily accompanied 
by continual improvements in equipment and plant. A recent step 
in this direction is the improved method of producing hollow axles, as 
employed at the Homestead steel works. The ordinary solid axle is 
forged under the hammer, and is expensive in proportion to the time 
required for the operation. Tubular axles have been made, with the 
object of securing the increased sitrengih due to the hollow section; but 
the Mercader system, in use at Homestead, is altogether different. In- 


stead of forging a blank down from the size of the maximum diameter 


aw 
at the wheel seats, a blank consisting of a round bar of a diameter equal 
to the least diameter of the finished axle is used. This blank is heated 
to about 1,000° C. and is placed in a sort of mould or die, made in 
halves, and shaped within to the exact form of the finished axle. The 
hot bar being held firmly in this mould, taper punches are pushed by 
hydraulic power into the ends of the bar; the result being to swell its 
diameter in proportion to the quantity of metal displaced from the cen- 
tre, causing the blank to fill the mould completely. The process is a 
sort of forging by internal pressure, and the result is an axle of accurate 
form and dimensions, with a tapering hole extending from each end 
toward the centre. Forging by pressure is found to give a much better 
result than the use of blows, as under the hammer, while the method 
possesses the added advantage of rapidity of operation. For the same 
number of men employed at the hammer and at the forging press, the 
latter produces three times as many axles per day as can be made under 
the hammer. The general idea of the process has been foreshadowed in 
earlier methods, but until now it has not been practicable to construct 
the powerful hydraulic machinery to advantage. The method is, there- 
fore, another example of the commercial value of applied science to 
manufacturing. 


With the increased uses of more accurate methods of construction, 
and the employment of more precise mechanical devices in engineering 


work, there has come also the use of various refined appliances for meas- 
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uring and recording the movements of parts of machines. The use of 
the steam-engine indicator is an early example of the manner in which 
an instrument of precision may aid in the study and improvement of a 
working machine; but to-day we have engines whose rotative speed alto- 
gether precludes the employment of any such clumsy device. Again, 
it was formerly thought sufficient if the speed of a steam engine or other 
motor was determined as a definite number of turns per minute, and any 
variation from uniformity was expressed as a percentage of revolutions 
above or below the predetermined speed. At the present time it is nec- 
essary to know the variation from exact uniformity at various parts of a 
single revolution, even when the machine is making several hundred 
turns every minute. 

These and other similar requirements have led to the construction of 
various devices such as would formerly have been found in the labora- 
tory of the investigating physicist only, but are now used for practical 
engineering work. Thus, the manograph of Hospitalier and Carpentier 
enables the oscillations of a diaphragm to be transmitted to a vibrating 
mirror and exhibited as the movements of a spot of light upon a screen, 
or recorded photographically upon a sheet of sensitized paper. This 
enables magnified indicator diagrams to be obtained from engines oper- 
ating at speeds of several thousand revolutions per minute, and will go 
far to increase information as to the actual sequence of events within 
the cylinders of automobile motors and similar machines. The skobo- 
scopic method of investigation is also being practically applied to engi- 
neering purposes. This beautiful principle is the same as that well 
known in connection with the zoetrope and similar toys, in which a suc- 
cession of moving objects, viewed through slits in a rotating drum or 
disk, appear to have the movements of life. By examining a rapidly 
moving piece of mechanism with closely succeeding flashes of light, the 
parts may be caused to appear as standing still, and any desired stage 
or phase of operations may be studied minutely under all the actual con- 
ditions of rapid movement. By the use of this principle the variations 
in illumination of an electric are may be examined, and in like manner 
the form and sequence of the waves of alternating electric currents can 
be studied. These are but illustrations of the manner in which some of 
the most refined methods of scientific study are being adapted to the 
practical work of the engine-room and the electric station. 

As a natural result of the closer connection between scientific inves- 
tigation and practical work, the development of the physical laboratory 


as a Government institution may be noted. In Germany, the Reichsan- 
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stalt and the Versuchsanstalt have doubtless done much to aid in the 
development of national industrial methods. The new physical labora- 
tory in England is now also making good progress, and will doubtless 
take its position under the able direction of Dr. Glazebrook, as an im- 
portant factor in technical and scientific progress. In such a laboratory 
investigations can be conducted for which the individual manufacturer has 
neither the time nor the facilities, while at the same time he is in the 
position to utilize the results immediately and to great advantage. Ma- 
terials of construction may be officially tested and certificates of results 
issued which will do away with much loss of time and labor involved in 
private testing, while the element of private and personal bias is entirely 
eliminated. 


The study of the peculiar emanations from the newly isolated sub- 
stances called radium, polonium, and their compounds, has been actively 
continued during the last few months. As indicated in these pages 
three months ago, the principal interest has centred in the question of 
the origin of the mysterious rays, which, while producing thermal, 
chemical, and luminous effects, have as yet no determinate source and 
suffer no apparent diminution. If the rays are actually produced by 
chemical transformations in the substance, there must be an appreciable 
limit to their amount, and we have simply a new form of fuel, probably 
more costly and less available than those already in use. If, as has 
been advanced by Sir William Crookes, the radio-active substances act 
simply as transformers of molecular energy existing in the atmosphere, 
we may be upon the verge of the discovery of a new method of the utili- 
zation of the forces of nature which shall lead us into fields as yet 
altogether untrodden. 


Among recent improvements in the domain of electric lighting may 
be mentioned the method of increasing the efliciency of the electric arc 
by impregnating the carbons with solutions of salts of certain metals. 
The arc formed by the passage of the electric current between carbon 
points was the earliest form of the electric light; and, notwithstanding 
the many varieties of lighting apparatus which have been devised since 
Davy’s original experiment, the arc has maintained its position as the 
most economical method for the transformation of electrical energy into 
light. Since the light produced by the arc is almost entirely due to the 
incandescence of the points of the carbon terminals, it is not surprising 
that attempts should be made to increase the illuminating power by 
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adding to the carbon such substances as give out light upon heating. 
The well-known Welsbach gas mantle is an excellent example of the 
manner in which a non-luminous flame may be used to produce a bril- 
liant light by the introduction of the proper substances into the heated 
area. In like manner the method originally suggested by Bremer, of 
impregnating the carbons with solutions of salts of barium or of cal- 
cium, is found to add greatly to the value of the light, without involv- 
ing a corresponding increase in consumption of current. The heat of 
the arc produces vapors of barium and calcium, adding by their incan- 
descence to the illuminating power, and also increasing the conductivity, 
so that a much longer arc is possible than with the ordinary carbons. 
Experiments with lamps using these carbons have shown an increase of 
two to three times the power of the ordinary arc, thus far more than 
compensating for the increased cost of the prepared carbons. An ad- 
ditional advantage in the process lies in the ability to modify the 
color of the arc by varying the composition of the impregnating solu- 
tion. Thus the unpleasant bluish color of the ordinary are may be 
changed to a pure white, or a moderate yellow tinge may be added as 
desired. 

In connection with the practical applications of electricity, the use 
of independent electric motors is distinctly on the increase. The appre- 
ciation of the fact that power can be conveyed, silently, efficiently, and 
most conveniently, through a flexible, stationary wire to any part of an 
establishment, and can there be used to drive a machine at any conven- 
ient speed, appeals most forcibly to the works manager. Only those 
who have experienced the tribulations which follow in the wake of the 
older methods of power transmission — the hot bearings, the loose pul- 
leys, the slipping belts, and the power losses —can fully realize the 
meaning of the transmission conductor and the electric motor to the 
engineer who has to plan and operate the machine-shop and the factory. 
The old-time shop was fairly dominated by the position of the steam 
engine and the location of the line shafting; and once established, the 
latter formed the Procrustean bed to which all subsequent installations 
had to be fitted. With the introduction of electric driving, however, a 
certain sense of relief has followed. Machines may really be placed 
where they can be operated to the best advantage, and with the certain 
assurance that the power can be got to them without danger or difficulty 
and at a minimum cost. The result has been an enormous development 
in the use of the small electric motor. The amount of power required 
by even important machines is surprisingly small, when it is considered 
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apart from the energy required to get it to the point of application. 
Hence motors of from one to five horse power have been installed in 
continually increasing numbers, to meet the growing demand. It is 
beginning to be understood that absolute economy in the actual trans- 
mission of power is secondary to the maximum efliciency of its applica- 
tion, and hence it is that the flexibility of the electric system appeals 
most strongly to the man who looks for ultimate results. The late 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell stated, more than twenty years ago, that the dis- 
covery of the ability of the dynamo to drive a corresponding motor over 
distances existing within industrial working ranges was the most val- 
uable contribution to the development of civilization, and there is daily 
evidence of the truth and wisdom of his statement. It is not too much 
to assert that the machine-shop of the immediate future will contain 
almost no shafting or belting, and that clear overhead space, free sky- 
lights, and noiseless transmission will be the rule. Machines will be 
no longer placed in the straight lines dictated by the shafting above 
them, but will be arranged in accordance with the sequence of work and 
with the order of the maximum efficiency of operation. 

Reference has been made in these pages to the peculiar properties of 
certain alloys of nickel and steel, not only as regards strength, but also 
with respect to magnetic and thermal effects. One of the most remark- 
able of these is the fact that certain alloys of steel and nickel possess 
much lower coefficients of expansion than either of the constituent 
metals. The alloy which has attracted the greatest attention is the 
minimum-expansion alloy, containing thirty-six per cent of nickel, this 
having only one-fourteenth the expansion of platinum for any given 
increase in temperature, and thus being most useful for the construction 
of standards of length, measuring tapes, clock pendulum bars, and the 
like. Thus M. Guillaume states that a wire of the thirty-six per cent 
nickel-steel alloy, one kilometre in length, varies in length less than 0.4 
millimetre in passing from 0° to 20° C.! A more recent application of 
this property is found in the possibility of varying the proportions of 
steel and nickel so as to produce an alloy having any desired coefficient 
of expansion. In the construction of incandescent electric lamps and 
other apparatus requiring metal connections to be fused into glass it has 
always been found necessary to use platinum wire, because that metal 
expands and contracts almost exactly the same as glass. All attempts 
to use a less costly metal have failed, because the difference in expan- 
sion cracks the glass. M. Guillaume, however, has now succeeded in 
making a nickel-steel alloy having precisely the same coefficient of 
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expansion as that of glass, and wire of this alloy is used to replace plati- 
num in many places in which fusion in glass is necessary. 

In connection with improvements in artificial lighting, there may be 
noted the continual development of scientific methods for determining 
the illuminating power of various lamps. Several ingenious photome- 
ters have been devised for the measurement of the intensity of light; but 
all of these involve the comparison of the light under investigation with 
some standard source of illumination. It is most essential that such a 
standard light be constant and uniform, and be readily reproducible 
anywhere, so that tests made in different places may be fully compar- 
able. Neglecting the old standard candle, which was far from being 
either constant or uniform, the use of flame standards such as the Car- 
cel oil lamp, the Vernon-Harcourt pentane lamp, or the Hefner-Alteneck 
amyl-acetate lamp, has been general. Certain discrepancies, however, 
show that reliable results are not easily attained with any flame stand- 
ard of light. The brillianey is distinctly affected by several conditions, 
not wholly under the control of the investigator. The action of a slight 
draught of air may cause the flame to vary, while the effect of impure 
air, due to the presence of several people in the testing room, is dis- 
tinctly marked. Later standards of light are free from these defects, 
and at the present time the light emitted from a square centimetre of 
fused platinum is accepted as the most reliable. The inconvenience of 
using this standard in ordinary work has led to the employment of spe- 
cially constructed incandescent electric lamps as regular working stand- 
ards, these being rated and calibrated by frequent comparison with the 
fused platinum as an ultimate standard of reference. 

The general application of scientific methods in ordinary workshop 
processes continues as the advantages appear, and as the ease of such 
application is demonstrated. From the use of testing machines to deter- 
mine the strength of materials, we pass to the study of the influence of 
methods of production upon the strength of the product, so that uni- 
formity and reliability may result. The strength and general properties 


of iron castings depend very largely upoi: the grading and mixture of 


, 
the pig-iron fed into the cupola or melting furnace. Formerly pig-iron 
was graded almost entirely by the fracture, the pig being broken, and 
the experienced foundryman judging by the appearance of the fracture 
as to the nature and quality of the metal. While some men attained a 
high degree of skill in the exercise of judgment upon metals in this way, 
the crudeness of the method is apparent. At the present time, however, 


it is becoming general to grade pig-iron by chemical analysis, and many 
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manufacturers offer their products upon this vasis. While chemical 
analysis is a vast improvement over grading the iron merely by inspec- 
tion, it is not an absolute standard of comparison, since the physical 
properties, so important for the actual use of the finished casting, do not 
altogether depend upon the chemical composition of the pig, especially 
as serious chemical changes may take place during the remelting and 
casting. It has, therefore, been suggested that systematic records be 
kept of the behavior of various irons, as regards composition, shrinkage, 
microstructure, etc., in comparison with tests made upon standard test 
bars produced in connection with the finished castings. In this way a 
mass of systematic information might soon be collected, which would 
enable the various grades and makes of pig-iron to be arranged and 
standardized, so that mixture could be readily selected to give any 
desired properties to the finished castings. The progress which such a 
system shows over the old-time arbitrary judgment of the foundryman, 
amounting frequently to little more than guess-work, is evident, and is 
an excellent example of the progress of applied science in practical 
work. 


The development of the steam turbine continues, and there is every 
evidence that this simple and effective apparatus for the conversion of 
the elastic force of steam into mechanical power is coming into general 
use. It is especially for the driving of steamships that the turbine is 
found satisfactory. The freedom from vibration, even at the highest 
speed, is here found most acceptable. 

The great success which has attended the operation of the turbine- 
propelled vessels, “King Edward” and “Queen Alexandra,” on the Clyde 
has led to the construction of two cross-channel steamers for regular ser- 
vice between England and France. As there is no body of water over 
which navigation demands speed and smooth running to a greater extent 
than does the Channel, the performance of these steamers will be watched 
with interest. The new steamers are to make two to three knots higher 
speed than the existing boats; and as vibration due to the motion of the 
machinery will be entirely obviated, the comfort of the passengers should 
be greatly improved. The success of these large channel steamers should 
open the way to the consideration of turbine engines for transatlantic 
steamers, and should aid in the development of marine engineering in 
general. 

An interesting feature in connection with the operation of the steam 
turbine lies in its adaptability to the use of superheated steam. It has 
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long been known that much of the loss in a steam engine, due to con- 
densation, may be removed by superheating the steam to a temperature 
exceeding that due to its pressure. The principal difficulties which 
have attended the practical employment of superheating are the destruc- 
tion of the lubricant by the high temperature and the interference with 
the tightness of valves and sliding connections by reason of the warping 
and twisting of parts by the heat. With the steam turbine these diffi- 
culties have not appeared, because there are no rubbing parts to be 
affected and there is no lubricant to become decomposed or carbonized by 
the heat. Tests of steam turbines using saturated and superheated steam 
have shown a marked economy by reason of the superheating, and with 
no ill effects whatever upon the apparatus. The experiments have 
revealed the interesting fact that the frictional resistance of the steam 
to the turbine wheel is materially less for superheated than for moist 
steam, this evidently being due to the actual rubbing of the particles of 
entrained moisture against the wheel. 

In considering the question of motive power, the progress of the gas 
engine must always be taken into account, since there are many reasons 
for believing that some form of internal-combustion motor will eventually 
replace the steam engine. The principal argument in favor of the gas 
engine is its superior thermal efficiency, even a small gas engine having 
about double the efticiency of the best large steam engines. There are 
other considerations, however, which may render the internal combus- 
tion motor applicable where steam would be out of the question. In 
localities where water is scarce there may yet be fuel sufficient for the 
production of power; and in such places the wood or other fuel may be 
used to generate fuel gas to be consumed directly in the engine cylinder, 
thus dispensing entirely with the need of water, except for the small 
amount needed for the cylinder jacket. Thus, in the Riché process, the 
wood is placed in a closed retort and the heat applied from without; the 
volatile constituents of the wood distilling over in the form of a gas 
fully equal in calorific power to a high-class illuminating gas, and well 
adapted for direct use in a gas engine for motive power, while in the 
retort the residue is an excellent charcoal. The introduction of this 
form of power-generating machinery may do much to aid in the develop- 
ment of colonies where water is scarce. It has already been suecess- 
fully installed in Madagascar and elsewhere. 

At the present time, the most active industry in connection with the 
use of internal-combustion motors is that of automobile vehicles. 
Probably in no department of machine design have the limits of 
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strength and capacity been more closely approached than in the case of 
some of the recent high-powered cars. The disastrous Paris-Madrid 
race emphasized the folly of permitting vehicles to race at the speed of 
express trains on public highways, and in the general expression of dis- 
approval of such races the mechanical lessons of the attempts are apt to 
be overlooked. When it is considered, however, that vehicles of 1,000 
kilogrammes in weight were propelled at speeds of more than sixty 
miles an hour by engines of seventy to ninety horse power, it must be 
evident that the margin of safety in design and operation must have 
been exceedingly slight. Ample evidence of the narrow margin of 
safety in the powerful automobiles is shown by the fact that in the 
Paris-Madrid race nearly all the big cars came to grief through failure of 
working parts. The heat softened the metal in the bearings, cylinder 
heads cracked, rods bent, and there was evidence in many minor details 
that the machinery was under-proportioned and overworked. It is more 
than probable that this disastrous race, which should never have been 
permitted under existing conditions, will at least prove useful in show- 
ing that the limits of safety, either in construction or operation, cannot 
be exceeded with impunity. 


Among recent developments in industrial technology may be noted 
a new application of acetylene gas, in addition to its use as a brilliant 
illuminant. The production of extremely high temperatures in the arts 
has been made possible mainly by the employment of expensive appar- 
atus, such as the electric furnace, suited neither in form nor flexibility 
for general use. The oxy-hydrogen blowpipe has been employed with 
advantage where compressed hydrogen is available; but the cost is high, 
and even with this apparatus the highest temperatures are not produced, 
a maximum of about 3,000° C. being attained under favorable conditions. 
The new apparatus is practically identical with the oxy-hydrogen blow- 
pipe, with the exception of the substitution of acetylene gas for the 
hydrogen. The high calorific power of the acetylene renders it possible 
to produce in this way temperatures exceeding 4,000° ¢ 


Y 


., While the 
readiness with which the acetylene can be generated from calcium car- 
bide and water obviates the difficulty of procuring hydrogen. Since 
compressed oxygen is now a regular article of commerce, procurable in 
steel cylinders ready for use, the apparatus can be set up with little 
delay and at moderate cost. The heat produced by the oxygen-acety- 
lene blowpipe is so great that any of the metals used in the arts may 
be readily fused, while the welding of large or small pieces of steel or 
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iron may be effected with ease and certainty. The development of this 
apparatus places in the hands of the mechanic a new tool of great value 
and of many extended applications. 

The use of high temperatures in the arts is extending in various 
directions. Many attempts have been made to utilize the electric fur- 
nace for the smelting of iron and the production of steel; but until 
recently such work has been experimental only, and the cost has been 
such as to render competition with ordinary methods out of the ques- 
tion. The recently erected smelting furnaces at Livet, in the valley of 
the Romanche, near Grenoble, France, appear to mark an important 
degree of progress in this department of metallurgy which may lead to 
a reversal of opinion as to the practicability of the process. Instead of 
using the heat of the electric furnace for the entire operation of smelt- 
ing, a combination method is employed. The smelting furnace is made 
in the form of a tall cylinder, not unlike the ordinary blast furnace; but 
no provision is made for any blast of air, neither is there any contraction 
at the base. The fusion zone is produced by a powerful electric arc 
between carbon electrodes directly over a hearth upon which the liquid 
metal collects. The furnace is charged at the top with iron ore, lime- 
stone, and coke, in the ordinary way; and after the heat from the elec- 
tric arc permeates the mass, the combustion of the coke effects the reduc- 
tion of the iron from the ore, and the heat arc is required only for the 
final fusion. The iron from the high furnace is then drawn off into a 
fining furnace of the reverberatory type. In this furnace the iron is 
decarburized by the action of an electric are placed just above the sur- 
face of the molten metal, the product being a high-grade steel, fully 
equal to the best qualities of crucible steel. 

While data as to costs are not fully forthcoming, there appears to be 
little doubt that the cost of the process is decidedly lower than for those 
in which the entire operation of smelting is performed by electric arcs. 
The works at Livet are constructed on a large scale and operations are 
conducted commercially, so that the plant may be considered as having 
passed the experimental stage. The remarkably high quality of the 
steel produced in the electric furnace, as shown by careful tests, renders 
the latter part of the process especially important, and it is highly prob- 
able that electric fining furnaces, using iron made in the ordinary blast 
furnace, may come into use, even if the cost of employing electricity for 
the entire operation of smelting is found too expensive. An important 
element in connection with electric smelting is the fact that the electric 


energy may be conveniently obtained from water power, this being the 
5 
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case at Livet. The process may thus be found available where fuel is 
expensive but hydraulic power is readily obtainable. 

In connection with the development of metallurgy, and especially 
with the use of the blast furnace for smelting iron, attention may be 
directed to the closer utilization of by-products. A blast furnace, while 
essentially and originally an apparatus for the smelting and reduction of 
iron from the ore, is also a large gas producer, and, as more recently 
shown, a great cement kiln. Thus, the charge fed into a blast furnace 
consists of ore, flux (usually limestone), and fuel. In the course of the 
transformations the iron is reduced from the ore, and is drawn off at the 
bottom in afused state. The combustion of the fuel produces large vol- 
umes of gas, comparatively rich in carbonic oxide, and this is discharged 
at the top, where a portion of it is conveyed to the stoves used for heat- 
ing the air blast; while the flux, united with the earthy portions of the 
ore, is drawn off as slag. For a long time a large part of the gas was 
allowed to go to waste; but during the last few years attempts have been 
made, with much success, to use the discharge gases from the blast fur- 
nace directly in large gas engines, and thus obtain motive power. In 
Belgium, in Germany, and now in the United States, powerful gas engines 
have been made, generally in connection with the blowing machinery 
for producing the blast, and operated entirely by the waste gases from 
the furnaces. 

The slag, which has always been a by-product difficult of utilization, 
is now being extensively used in the manufacture of cement. The ordi- 
nary method of making slag cement consists in granulating the slag by 
running it into water; and then, after mixing it with a certain propor- 
tion of lime, it is ground to a fine powder. Such a cement is suited for 
certain purposes, such as foundations, where it is not exposed to the 
action of the air; but it has not been found as valuable for general pur- 
poses as the higher grades of Portland cement. If, however, as recently 
developed in Germany, the granulated slag is mixed with limestone, and 
the mixture is then recalcined and ground, a product is obtained which 
corresponds practically to high-grade Portland cement. This enables 
the third by-product of the blast furnace to be utilized, and cuts down 
the waste toa minimum. The enormous increase in the use of cement 
and concrete, especially in connection with the construction of fireproof 
buildings employing the various systems of reinforced concrete, renders 
this new source of cement production an important one, and there is 
little doubt that concrete is destined to become one of the leading mate- 
rials in all kinds of building construction. 
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As allied to the production of iron, the subject of coal mining has 
late engrossed public and scientific attention to a marked degree. 
the United States, the labor difficulties in which the coal operations have 
been involved are foreign to the scope of thisreview. In Great Britain, 
however, the subject has been discussed from a scientific and technical 
point of view, with a full realization of the fact that the coal supply is 
the principal mainstay of England’s industrial supremacy. The intro- 
duction of improved methods of mining, handling, and preparing coal 
are but hastening the day when the coal resources of England will be 
materially affected. While the time of their ultimate exhaustion is 
doubtless distant by several centuries, the increasing depths and ex- 
penses must render British coal, and the industries dependent upon it, 
less and less capable of competing with rival nations. Attempts to 
limit the exports of British coal can have but small effect upon the rate 
of exhaustion, since by far the greater portion of the coal taken out of 
the United Kingdom is taken on British vessels for their own fuel sup- 
ply, and not actually exported to a foreign country for consumption 
there. 

There is no doubt in the minds of scientific men that before the 
available coal supply of the world is exhausted, other methods of obtain- 
ing energy will be devised; but any such methods will doubtless become 
the property of the world at large, and thus continue to distribute among 
other nations the industrial power now held by England. The whole 
subject is one receiving most earnest attention; and the solution of the 
power question may involve a dislocation of commercial and industrial 
centres not unlike that which took place when the discovery of America 
changed the front of Europe, placed England in the van, and relegated 
HENRY SUPLEE. 
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Iv can scarcely be from distrust of living celebrities that the present 
generation spends so much of its time in the eulogy of buried heroes, for 
we need only glance through the editorial and critical columns of any 
day’s paper to be assured that ours is the golden age, alike in political 
wisdom and in literary distinction. However that may be, there is 
going on somewhere much diligent investigation of the calendar and the 
dictionary of biography. We have no sooner accomplished the task of 
studying one departed worthy in his true perspective than we are ex- 
horted to adjust our focus to the examination of another. 

The last three months have seen at least four commemorations, on 
varying scales: the bicentenary of the death of Pepys, the bicentenary of 
the birth of John Wesley, the centenary of the birth of Bulwer Lytton, 
and the centenary of the birth of Emerson. In Pepys and Lytton public 
interest has not been sufficiently acute todemand more thana few maga- 
zine articles, which may possibly give a slight fillip to the sale of the 
diary and of the novels, respectively. Though ranked in his own day, 
by critics of high repute, above Thackeray, Dickens, the Brontés, and 
George Eliot, Lytton’s vogue has so far departed that, as a topic, he 
now seems hardly less antiquarian than Pepys. A fair test of a novel- 
ist’s following, after a generation or so, is the eagerness of admirers to 
undertake, or at any rate to read about, pilgrimages to the places most 
closely associated with the man himself or with his characters; but 
there are few footprints in the track of Bulwer Lytton. The Wesley 
commemoration in England and America has lacked in enthusiasm 
from its nearness to the stimulation given to the study of Methodist 
history by the recent Twentieth-Century Funds, and has also suffered 
from the fact that the centenary of John Wesley’s death was kept no 
longer ago than 1891. Is it not time, by the way, to come to an un- 
derstanding whether the anniversary of a man’s birth or of his death is 
the fitter time for a memorial? 

The celebration of the centenary of Emerson’s birth has not only 
excelled, in public interest, any other recent commemoration — the 
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Louisiana Purchase not excepted — but has been undoubtedly the chief 
literary event of the last quarter. It has brought to light the surprising 
extent of Emerson’s influence, both with leaders of opinion and with the 
multitude. A writer in “The British Weekly” has pointed out the 
significance of the testimonies recently given to the admiration felt for 
him by readers so diverse as John Tyndall and Henry Drummond, 
Maeterlinck and Mozoomdar, Pobedonostzef and John Clifford. For 
years past the retail booksellers of London have not had a larger or 
steadier demand for any other book than for Emerson’s “Essays.” In 
a series of shilling classics recently issued by an English publisher, this 
volume was by far the most successful. The issue of an “Emerson 
Birthday Book” has been the crowning mark of popular favor. When 
an author has reached that stage, his seat in that Hall of Fame whose 
doors open to the suffrages of the “general reader” is well assured. 

It is not surprising, then, that a note of exultation was sounded in 
many of the articles written and speeches uttered during the celebra- 
tions. The survivors of that little band of disciples whose unstopped 
ears listened to the voice as it cried in the wilderness have good reason 
for congratulation now that its words have gone out to the end of the 
world. They remark with legitimate pride that in hundreds of pulpits 
where Emerson was once denounced as dangerous and corrupting he is 
now recognized as a wholesome moral force, and that the press which 
once thought him a fit object for sneers and ridicule now exalts him as 
one of the glories of American literature. These congratulations are 
quite natural, but they may nevertheless be premature. “Ye build the 
tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous ” — 
one of time’s happy revenges, no doubt, and an entirely cheerful pros- 
pect for those personal friends of Emerson who still remain with us, in 
Concord or elsewhere. But does the chorus which now acclaims the 
memory of Emerson mean that American society to-day regards his 
teaching as amounting to more than a “pious opinion,” laudable in the 
abstract, but by no means to be allowed any application in practice? 
Are we willing even to give a hearing to those who attempt to trans- 
late Emerson’s message into twentieth-century language and to drive it 
right home into the heart of present conditions? These very questions 
suggest that this celebration, too, may be in the main antiquarian; that 
what we are eulogizing most vociferously may be the dead part of him, 
not that which is alive and immortal. A glance at the list of Emer- 
son’s professed admirers confirms the apprehension that the depth of his 
influence may not actually be at all in proportion to its width, as when 
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we find that a man may proclaim him to be his own favorite author, 


may keep a volume of his essays always on his study table, and yet be 
— Pobedonostzef! 

In the many appreciations of Emerson that have appeared of late 
there has been much comment of permanent value. It is to be hoped 
that some one will sift out the most careful and penetrating of these 
criticisms, together with a selection of the fresh biographical matter, 
and publish them in a centenary memorial volume. The editor should 
be an Emersonian, yet not so absorbed in his enthusiasm as to forget 
the weaknesses of those who are not of the elect. An interesting by- 
product of this commemoration is the publication, under the editorship 
of Mr. F. W. Holls, of the “CorrEspONDENCE BETWEEN RALPH WALDO 
EMERSON AND HERMAN GrimM.”' Grimm’s letters appear not only in 
the German original, but also in a translation which is, unfortunately, 
quite a school-boy type of English. In spite of this defect, this record 
of communications between the two men is well worth adding to the 
collection of Emersoniana. The subjects are, on the whole, slight, for 
the letters are largely occupied with introductions, invitations, the in- 
terchange of books and magazines, and mutual compliments, obviously 
sincere. Of Emerson’s obiter dicta, one of the most notable, in view 
of what has lately been said of the “vortical movement” of his own 
writings, is his declaration that he hates “circular sentences, or echoing 
sentences, where the last half cunningly repeats the first half.” “You,” 
he says to Grimm, in admiring contrast, “step from stone to stone, and 
advance ever.” 


The Carlyle controversy was once regarded as a question of litera- 
ture, or at any rate of literary history. It has at last got into the hands 
of the nerve specialist. The two volumes now published under the title 
of “New LeTrers AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE”? are 
edited by Mr. Alexander Carlyle; but the introduction, which is in some 
respects the most significant part of the whole publication, is written 
by Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., Lord Chancellor’s Visitor in Lun- 
acy, and one of the leading British authorities on mental and nervous 
diseases. And if this particular thing had to be done there can be no 
doubt that an expert in morbid pathology, rather than a literary critic, 
was the right man to do it. 

But to judge the book fairly, we should postpone for a time our read- 
ing of the introduction and allow the letters to make their own impres- 
' Houghton, Mifflin & Co. * John Lane. 
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sion. If we were to dismiss from our memory, so far as possible, all 
that we had heard of the Carlyles, and were to attempt to read this cor- 
respondence straightforwardly without bias, as though it were the work 
of a person hitherto entirely unknown, we should be led to certain irre- 
sistible conclusions about the book and the writer. In the first place, if 
any publisher gave to the world such a record of the miscellaneous ex- 
periences of some one in whose personality the public was not already 
interested, there would be a general complaint of its dulness and trivial- 
ity. Neither the quality of butter and eggs at Edinburgh nor the price 
of shoes at Sanquhar during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is a subject deserving attention except from students of economic 
history. Yet matter of this utterly unprofitable sort obtrudes itself all 
through the book. We are treated to pages upon pages recounting the 
writer's difficulties with her servants, who, as a rule, seem to have been 


either drunken or otherwise helpless. One especially tragical story con- 


cerns an unhappy maid who had a black beetle in her ear. Wonderful 
to relate, an apothecary at the bottom of the street succeeded in extract- 
ing it by means of a syringe and a probe! This episode uses up print- 
ing ink and paper for nearly two pages. 

But while most of the book is concerned with people and things that 
no one cares about, or wishes to care about, the topics are not all unim- 
portant or unworthy, and there are many passages revealing a descriptive 
skill that would make itself admired even though nothing was known 
of the author. The accounts of visits from D’Orsay and Sterling and 
of Thomas Carlyle’s lecturing are particularly lively, and often a single 
sentence shows rare ability in hitting off a situation or a character in a 
few words. Of Lancashire folk, for instance, Mrs. Carlyle says that 
“they have a great superiority over the London people, inasmuch as they 
do not answer, ‘God knows!’ to any question whatever, but every man 
knows what he is about and is able and willing to give a straightforward 
account of it.” And there is no lack of ingenuity when, speaking of a 
certain London house, the writer compares dining there to seasickness: 
“One thinks at the time one will never encounter it again; and then 
the impression wears off, and one thinks perhaps one’s constitution has 
undergone some change, and this time it will be more bearable.” 

Continuing our study of these letters, without any prepossessions 
from other sources, we recognize that they depict a family lite of much 
affection and tenderness. There are occasional restrictions imposed 
through the idiosyncrasies of one or the other — Carlyle, for example, 
when sleepless at night has to go downstairs to smoke, being forbidden 
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to smoke in his own bedroom though he occupies it alone. But, on the 
whole, this husband and wife are on excellent terms with each other. 
They have many common interests and common friendships; they take 
pains to give each other pleasure in great things and in little; and their 
relations are such as would be impossible without a deep and real attach- 
ment. That they remained lovers as long as they lived is clear not only 
from frequent expressions of endearment, but from the tone of the entire 
correspondence. Indeed, if this feature alone is considered, there is a 
real basis for the suggestion, made by one of the reviewers, that this book 
should have been entitled “The Love-Letters of the Carlyles.” If the 
evidence of these letters may be trusted, the married life of the Carlyles 
was anything but the “cat and dog” existence which it is generally 
supposed to have been. 

The next reflection explains the intervention of the nerve doctor as 
an authority in the case. Mrs. Carlyle, in spite of all this, was not a 
happy woman. Her physical condition was always out of gear. She 
was, in fact, in a chronic state of being “run down.” On page 47 of 
the first volume she is afraid she has posted a letter without sealing it, 
and the thought comes into her mind like liquid fire and runs over her 
whole face, neck, and arms; on page 51 she is agitated, on arriving at 
Manchester, by the remembrance that she has come off without the 
address to which she is going; on page 52 she is “dreadfully frightened ” 
at the prospect of her first railway journey, believing that she will cer- 
tainly faint, and being distressed by “the impossibility of getting the 
horrid thing stopped ”; and on page 61 she professes herself unable to 
do anything except fret herself to fiddle-strings. Later, she passes 
through terrible sufferings because at a country post-office*there has been 
overlooked for two hours a letter she has been expecting from her hus- 
band on her birthday. She imagines that all kinds of horrible things 
have happened to him; and, when the omission is cleared up, she 
declares that she is as much broken to pieces by this little accident as 
if she had come through an attack of cholera or typhus fever; she can- 
not even steady her hand to write decently. Later still, we find her 
nervous troubles so acute that she resorts to the habitual use of danger- 
ous drugs. “I sat up reading till three in the morning. Then I[ made 
a bold venture and took before lying down thirty drops of morphia. I 
used to get good of an exceptional dose of this sort. Even that couldn’t 
put me to sleep for a minute; but it gave me a sensation of rest instead 
of wildness; and I lay patiently tii! seven.” 

This distracted state explains many passages that would otherwise 
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have to be attributed to spite and malevolence. Mrs. Carlyle must have 
been a difficult guest: while staying with friends and relatives she would 
habitually send away letters full of abuse of those who were doing their 
best to entertain her kindly. At one house she complains of an ever- 
lasting smell of roast meat in her nose; at another, of the constant chit- 
ter-chatter; at a third, of the atmosphere of moral dulness about her 
hostess. One cannot understand how she could condescend to pay a 
second visit to houses in which she was so uncomfortable and for whose 
occupants she felt such contempt. Her comments on Geraldine Jews- 
bury are surely the most amazing since hospitality was first practised 
in the world. Now it may have been inevitable that a poor woman 
whose nerves were entirely unstrung should write to her husband in a 
strain that would have been discreditable in a person of normal condi- 
tion; but certainly the publication of such letters was not inevitable. 
The same remark applies to her references to the personal appearance of 
Whitworth, to Charles Kingsley, to Robert Browning, and especially to 
the marriage of Tennyson. Those who remember the exquisite story of 
the patient devotion of Alfred Tennyson and Emily Sellwood will need 
no suggestion as to the quality of a scandal-monger who could permit 
herself to write in this fashion: 


Did you know that Alfred Tennyson is to have a pension of £200 a year after 
all? . . . Lady Harriet told me that he wanted to marry; “must have a woman to 
live beside; would prefer a lady, but —cannot afford one; and so must marry a 
maid-servant.” Mrs. Henry Taylor said she was about to write him on behalf of 
their housemaid, who was quite a superior character in her way. 


Still more disgraceful is her suggestion that a certain gentleman 
whom she meets in Scotland must be the son, “unofficially,” of an emi- 
nent Scotchman and friend of her own, whom she names. 

The main content of these letters, in short, is a revelation of the 
prejudice and egotism, the panics and hysterics, of a woman who, 
whatever else she was, was manifestly no lady. Why, then, was the 
book published? There is no obvious reason why these arcana of the 
kitchen and the sick-room should be shouted from the housetops. Mrs. 
Carlyle was no Charlotte Bronté or George Eliot. She had not herself 
accomplished any literary or other achievement which would provoke 
an urgent demand for particulars about her cooks or her megrims. To 
be the wife of a distinguished writer may be a fortunate lot; but literary 
fame, as a rule, is not conceived as an asset automatically transferable 
to connections by marriage. The mystery is solved by the footnotes 
and the introduction, which show that the present publication was not 
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intended to be a biography at all. It is simply a polemical pamphlet in 
two volumes. 

Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s annotations are the work of a man who has 
Froude on the brain. They leave untouched a great many points in the 
text on which a comment would have been useful, but they omit no 
opportunity of girding at Froude’s errors and distortions. So frequent 
and insistent are these remonstrances that “nagging” is the only fit 
word to describe their general effect. Sir James Crichton-Browne’s 
introduction, which runs to eighty-seven pages, sets forth the anti- 
Froude grievance in a more complete and orderly manner; beginning 
cheerfully with a reference to “the stains and blurs with which negli- 
gent. usage and venomous breathings have blemished and tarnished the 
most massive and shining literary reputation of the last century.” 

Unquestionably, he shows that Froude’s representation of Carlyle’s 
treatment of his wife was grossly untrue. Jane Welsh was not socially 
or financially degraded by marrying him; her life at Craigenputtock was 
not one of drudgery; she was not “dragged” to London; she was not 
driven from home, when an invalid, by her husband’s temper, or 
doomed to stay at home for housecleaning while he was selfishly away 
on a holiday; he did not give her ground for jealousy by his admiration 
of Lady Ashburton; he did not neglect her during her illnesses; and his 
use of the word “remorse ” after her death would not bear the construc- 
tion put upon it by his expositor. But Froude’s mistakes and distor- 
tions, however culpable, are no excuse for the spirit in which this critic 
berates him — for the observation, for instance, that “Froude had had 
two wives himself but grudged his friend one ”— any more than Jow- 
ett’s criticism of Carlyle justifies the absurd picture of the luxurious and 
epicurean Master of Balliol entertaining the great of the land sumptu- 
ously at his Lodge, as contrasted with poor Carlyle giving a dish of tea 
to a few choice spirits in a dingy little drawing-room. 

The “New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” will be 
counted among the books of the year. It is none the less an unneces- 
sary and scandalous publication. It was not needed to demolish 
any confidence in Froude’s accuracy; Prof. Eliot Norton’s examination 
had pricked that bubble. And in proportion as Froude’s credit had 
suffered by such criticisms, the character of Carlyle had recovered itself 
thereby. But Mr. Alexander Carlyle and Sir James Crichton-Browne 
appear to think that, somehow, Thomas Carlyle will be held in greater 
honor as a writer and thinker if they can prove that he loved and 
married a woman in whose journal, to quote Sir James’ own words, “the 
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alienist will readily recognize the cerebral neurasthenia that is so often 
accompanied by profound dejection and mad fancies.” They do not 
understand the inevitable effect upon his fame of their announcement 
that, with six exceptions, all the letters printed in these volumes were 
selected for ultimate publication by Carlyle himself. The discovery that 
he could have deliberately intended the exposure of his wife’s weaknesses 
and pettinesses to the world in this fashion strikes a scarcely less dam- 
aging blow at his discretion and good feeling than was administered by 
the more sensational charges of Froude. That any husband could have 
wished to perpetuate his wife’s memory by such a revelation is well- 
nigh incredible. It can only be explained as an illustration of the 
blindness which sometimes accompanies an affection of exceptional in- 
tensity. But if Carlyle’s own judgment was misled by emotional dis- 
turbances, there is no excuse for the failure of his representatives to dis- 
cern that the interest of husband as well as wife would best be served 
by the suppression of these distressing documents. 

This book, unfortunately, is certain to provoke reprisals, and a most 
unedifying quarrel will soon be raging around the relics now exhumed. 
“The beginning of strife is as when one letteth out water.” It has 
promptly been announced that Froude’s executors have a reply in prep- 
aration, and the first shot in this new guerrilla warfare has already been 
fired off in the leading article in the June “Contemporary Review,” 
which has for part of its title “A Vindication of Froude.” Mrs. Car- 
lyle herself has been dead for nearly forty years, but it will be strange 
if no one can be found to enter the lists on her behalf. And if there 
remain in the land of the living any relatives of Miss Geraldine Jews- 
bury we ought surely to be hearing from them without delay. The 
twentieth century will evidently be too short to complete the series of 
alternate whitewashing and blackwashing that the cause of truth will 
demand; and it will not be surprising if the feud persists until a time so 
remote that everything Carlyle wrote will have been forgotten and he 
will have emerged from an accretion of legend with a world-wide re- 
putation as the famous wife-beater of the Victorian era. 


There is controversy, too, in the collection of documents entitled 
“More LEtTrers oF CHARLES DARWIN,” ' but in this case it is attenuated 
into an echo. The story of the journalistic and other attacks on the 
“Origin of Species ” has little interest save to point a moral. To scien- 
tific readers these letters will have very much the same value as that 
'D. Appleton & Co. 
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of the rough sketches of a great artist to students of painting. We are 
taken, as it were, into the great investigator's workroom. We see him 
adding little by little both to his material and to his conclusions; 
now asking the sportsman Lamont to notice whether grains of dirt, in 
which seeds might be dispersed, adhere to the feet of herons, now 
commissioning Henslow to set the little girls of Hitcham collecting 
seeds of the Azorean plants of the neighborhood at the rate of three- 
pence —in certain circumstances to be increased to sixpence — per 
packet. 

The general public, not particularly edified by an exposition of the 
processes of scientific discovery, will be most impressed by the picture 
unconsciously portrayed here of the virtues of Darwin’s personal charac- 
ter. His pluck in fighting against weak health has often been com- 
mended; but the bare statement that he was a sufferer produces nothing 
like the effect that is left upon any one who, reading steadily through 
such a book as this, notes how frequently his physical troubles made 
even congenial work an ordeal. “I am one of those miserable creatures 
who are never comfortable for twenty-four hours”; “Even talking for an 
evening for less than two hours has twice recently brought on such vio- 
lent vomiting and trembling that I dread coming up to London”; “My 
head plagues me terribly and I have it light and rocking half the day ” ; 
“My health is considerably improved, so that I am able to work nearly 
two hours a day”; “I find that on my good days, when I can write for 
a couple of hours, anything which stirs me up like talking for half or 
even a quarter of an hour generally quite prostrates me, sometimes even 
for a long time afterward ”—these are typical extracts from Darwin’s 
correspondence. It was on account of physical weakness, it seems, that 
he declined an invitation to visit the United States. “My health,” he 
replies to Asa Gray, “is not, and will, I suppose, never be, strong enough, 
except for the quietest routine life in the country.” 

But if Darwin was right in describing himself to Hooker as “the 
slowest thinker in England,” it was not merely because so much of his 
time was unprofitable, but because his love of thoroughness compelled 
him always to make sure of his ground. Sir William Turner remarks 
on the carefulness with which he avoidea :eading questions when seek- 
ing facts from his friends. In his advice to the young naturalist Scott, 
he speaks of absolute accuracy as the hardest merit to attain and the 
highest, and declares it to be his own golden rule to put every fact 
which is opposed to his preconceived opinion in the strongest light. 
He illustrates his principle in the very same letter, where he says: “I 
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think it much better to count seed than to weigh. I wish I had never 
weighed; counting is more accurate, though so troublesome.” At the 
same time he expresses elsewhere the conviction that speculative men, 
with a curb on, make far the best observers. 

Of the warmth of Darwin’s friendships these two volumes speak 
eloquently from beginning to end. Every temptation to envy or jeal- 
ousy left him unscathed. The story of the relations between him and 
Wallace does the highest honor to both. Darwin speaks of his fellow- 
discoverer in the highest terms when writing to others, and he says to 
Wallace himself: “There have been few such noble laborers in the cause 
of natural science as you are”; and at another time: “The offer of your 
valuable notes is most generous, but it would vex me to take so much 
from you, as it is certain that you could work up the subject very much 
better than I could. . . . I have long recognized how much clearer and 
deeper your insight into matters is than mine.” Nor is Wallace any 
the less unselfish when he declares: “As to the theory of natural selec- 
tion itself I shall always maintain it to be actually yours and yours 
only. . . . All the merit I claim is the having been the means of in- 
ducing you to write and publish at once.” The almost lifelong asso- 
ciation between Darwin and Hooker —to Hooker the present book is 
most appropriately dedicated — each opening to the other without stint 
the resources of his own expert knowledge, suggests that it must have 
been some early prototype of these men that inspired Chaucer’s account 
of the ideal scholar. And with the din of the Carlyle squabbles in 
one’s ears, it is most refreshing to read in this book Darwin’s tender 
tribute to his wife, one of the most simple and affecting tributes of the 
kind ever published. It carries an even richer weight of meaning from 
the reticence which withheld it from publication during Mrs. Darwin’s 
lifetime, though it formed part of the manuscript copy of her husband’s 
autobiography. 

The interest of these letters is so great that the services rendered by 
the editors, Mr. Francis Darwin and Mr. A. C. Seward, are not unlikely 
to be overlooked. They have not only taken the pains to classify the 
letters, as far as possible, according to subjects, but have annotated them 
with remarkable diligence and care. They contribute brief biographical 
sketches of Darwin’s correspondents, a most useful aid, and also give 
exact references to the title, date of publication, etc., of any book or 
paper to which casual and indefinite allusion may be made in the text. 
In their editing of this material there is a cleanness of workmanship in 
which Darwin himself would certainly have delighted. 
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For many years the classification of John Ruskin has been one of the 
chief perplexities of the index-makers. Should he be set down among 
political economists, or art critics, or prophets, or philosophers, or — as 
some do vainly talk — among mere jugglers with words? We must wait 
awhile, no doubt, before expert opinion is ready with its label. For the 
present it may suflice that he holds a firm place among the few men of 
genius whose every casual fragment it is a delight to study. Of recent 
English writers there is perhaps oply R. L. Stevenson whom we would as 
gladly hear gossip on any subject under the sun. But though Steven- 
son had as attractive a personality, there was just a suspicion of the 
self-corscious craftsman about even his most familiar correspondence. 
The letters of Ruskin, on the other hand, were as natural as a school- 
boy’s. 

No characteristic charm is absent from the little privately-printed 
volume entitled, “LeTrers To M.G. anp H. G.,” which has lately ap- 
peared in a limited edition with an introduction by Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland. “I like sibyls and children and 
vestals,and so on,” is the confession of one of these letters, and “Sesame 
and Lilies ” makes it easy to believe. So it is not surprising that a visit 
to Hawarden in 1878 led not only to a recantation of prejudices concern- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s motives as a statesman, but to a friendship with the 
daughters of the house, illustrating that combination of courtesy and 
lovableness which marked the true Ruskin. Mr. Wyndham, “a country 
neighbor and friend” of the Gladstones, well says that we may learn 
from these letters “how many flowers of pure fun and radiant love may 
bloom in the hortus inelusus which a great man, no matter how embit- 
tered by the general Way wardness of the world, can still find time to cul- 
tivate for women who are gentle, and for little children.” 

The topics of the book show that apparent heterogeneity and under- 
lying unity that we learned to expect from John Ruskin. At the top 
of a page he declares that a pretty tree is not meant to be drawn with 
all its leaves on, any more than a day when its sun is at noon; at the 
foot of it, he suggests that Browning must like music mostly for its dis- 
cords. The unwisdom of marrying curates, the defects of the English 
and Irish land laws, the outlook from Lucca — these indicate the range. 
And everywhere there is depth as well as breadth. In the light of the 
sad story of Ruskin’s later years, perhaps the most pathetic sentence of 
all —and the bravest —is this: “I’m rather going down the hill than 
up just now, it’s so slippery; but I haven’t turned — only slipped back- 
wards.” 
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In his “ British Political Portraits ” — a book of considerable interest, 
but too obviously journalistic to demand notice here — Mr. Justin Mc- 
Carthy tells us that many years ago he was once discussing with an 
eminent English public man the need of a continuation of De Tocque- 
ville’s study of American democracy. They considered the qualifications 
of various writers for the task, but it did not occur to either of them that 
it would be congenial to the historian of “The Holy Roman Empire.” 
Indeed, Mr. McCarthy confesses that if the name of Mr. Bryce had 
been suggested to him, he would probably have put it aside without 
much hesitation, for the subjects not only were different, but required 
different methods of analysis and contemplation. While Mr. McCarthy 
was writing, there was passing through the press another and no less 
striking evidence of Mr. Bryce’s yersatility. Few would have predicted 
from reading “The American Commonwealth ” that its author would 
some day place himself in the front rank of English biographers. This 
position he has certainly taken by his “Strupres In ConTEMPORARY Bi0G- 
RAPHY,”' a volume all the more remarkable because wrought out 
within narrow limitations of space. Mr. Bryce allows an average of 
only twenty-four pages each to his twenty subjects; and as Gladstone 
occupies eighty-one pages and Disraeli sixty-eight, the actual average of 
the remaining eighteen is less than eighteen pages and a half. In every 
instance we should have been glad of more, yet we can nowhere com- 
plain that there is not enough. The portraits are but miniatures, yet 
every significant line in the countenance is portrayed to the life. Mr. 
Bryce gives only in barest outline the necessary framework of dates and 
names. He is most concerned with revealing the essential man, and to 
this end he employs rare gifts of insight and criticism, 

While the penetrating analyses of the characters of such public men 
as Gladstone, Disraeli, and Parnell are likely to appeal to the widest 
circle of readers, there are many who will be especially thankful for the 
studies of the two Greens, Henry Sidgwick, Edward Bowen, Lord Acton, 
and others whose fame was seldom trumpeted in the daily press, but who 
quietly exercised a strong influence upon the life and thought of their 
contemporaries. Acton, a very prodigy of wisdom and learning, yet 
giving little to the world, is aptly compared by Mr. Bryce to a plant, 
unknown elsewhere, growing on some remote isle where ships seldom 
touch. “Few see the beauty of the flower, and here death came before 
the seed could be gathered to be scattered in receptive soil.” Still an- 
other type is illustrated by Sir George Jessel, highly reputed in his own 
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profession, yet scarcely known even by name to the general public. Mr. 
Bryce presents a graphic picture of Jessel’s method as a judge. When 
he was Master of the Rolls, young counsel who had no business in that 
court used to frequent it for the sake of watching him: 


When the leading counsel for the plaintiff was opening his case, Jessel listened 
quietly for the first few minutes only, and then began to address questions to the 
counsel, at first so as to guide his remarksin a particular direction, then so as to stop 
his course altogether and turn his speech into a series of answers to the judge’s inter- 
rogatories. When, by a short dialogue of this kind, Jessel had possessed himself 
of the vital facts, he would turn to the leading counsel for the defendant, and ask 
him whether he admitted such and such facts alleged by the plaintiff to be true. If 
these facts were admitted, the judge proceeded to indicate the view he was disposed 
to take of the law applicable to the facts, and by a few more questions to the coun- 
sel on the one side or the other, as the case might be, elicited their respective legal 
grounds of contention. If the facts were not admitted, it, of course, became neces- 
sary to call the witnesses or read the affidavits, processes which the vigorous impa- 
tience of the judge considerably shortened, for it was a dangerous thing to read to 
him any irrelevant or loosely drawn paragraph. 


In this way, Mr. Bryce points out. the trial of a case became less 
an argument and counter-argument by counsel than an investigation 
directly conducted by the judge himself, in which the principal func- 
tion of the counsel was to answer his questions exactly and concisely. 
By this method Jessel despatched business at an unexampled rate, so 
that it became a maxim among barristers that, however low down in the 
cause-list at the Rolls your cause might stand, it was never safe to be 
away from the court. At first some litigants thought the process too 
rapid; but when they attempted to reverse Jessel’s decisions before the 
Court of Appeal, they usually discovered that these judgments, though 
speedy, had not been hasty. 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the whole book is its revelation of 
Mr. Bryce’s skill as a literary critic. It is only natural that in writing 
of Freeman and J. R. Green he should discuss, from the resources of an 
expert, the qualifications of the historian; but when we find a chapter 
on Trollope, with incidental comments on Miss Burney and Miss Aus- 
ten, to say nothing of a comparison between Trollope’s manner and that 
of Octave Feuillet and Alphonse Daudet, we turn again to the title-page 
to make sure of the author’s name. But Mr. Bryce treads surely on 
this groundalso. No doubt it never occurred to the editor of the “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters ” series to seek the assistance of Mr. Bryce as a con- 
tributor; but in the light of this present volume who would be rash 
enough to wager that he would have been unequal to any topic on the 
list ¢ 
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The contrast between the old and the new type of Irish political 
leader asserts itself forcibly if one turns from Mr. Bryce’s study of Par- 
nell to Mr. Lecky’s “ LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND.”' Parnell 
was never an orator, but made himself a power both inside Parliament 
and out mainly by his adroitness in managing men. The three subjects 
of Mr. Lecky’s book — Flood, Grattan, and O’Connell — won their repu- 
tation by eloquence, not by human engineering. 

The introduction of Mr. Wyndham’s Irish Land Bill lends unusual 
interest to the issue of these volumes, but they do not depend upon any 
such coincidence for their importance. The present book differs largely 
from those published under the same title in 1861 and 1871. The 
biography of Swift, which appeared in those editions, has now been 
omitted, and the rest of the previous work has been greatly enlarged. 
Much new material has been utilized, including even such recent au- 
thorities asthe Wyse Memoirs (1901), and the report of the Commission 
of University Education in Ireland (1902). The additional matter goes 
into such detail respecting contemporary events as to bring the book 
as a whole much nearer the border-line that separates biography from 
history. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that this most scathing ex- 
posure of the methods by which the Union was brought about should 
have been written by a determined opponent of the Home Rule move- 
ment. Mr. Lecky seems to feel himself in need of vindication therefore, 
though obviously there is no logical inconsistency in condemning a cer- 
tain event and at the same time believing that after a hundred years it 
may be wiser to accept it and make the best of it rather than attempt to 
reverse it. The author’s uneasiness shows itself in his frequent sugges- 
tions that the Irish agitator of to-day is a very different person from the 
Irish agitator of previous generations. O’Connell, for instance, was 


never “guilty of the systematic waste of time which has in our day be- 
come so prominent.” The meetings of 1843 were not “accompanied by 
any of that intimidation or boycotting of minorities which characterizes 


” 


more modern movements in Ireland Mr. Lecky even goes so far as to 
declare his opinion that if the Irish Parliament had consisted mainly, 
or in any considerable degree, of men like the majority of the present 
representatives of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, the means by 
which the Union was carried would not have been greatly blamed. 

The historical value of the present edition is likely to obscure the 
merit of the biographical descriptions, which, if appearing by them- 
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seives, would be recognized as the work of a master. Mr. Lecky’s ac- 
count, for example, of Flood’s loss of influence after taking office, and 
his inability to regain it by his return to the popular cause, contains 
many shrewd reflections, as when we are reminded that “the popular 
mind cetects quickly a change of opinion or of political attitude, but it 
seldom cares to analyze carefully the motives that may have produced 
it.” The picture, too, of Grattan’s last speech in the irish Parliament 
is a vivid representation of an historic scene. And there are many not- 
able cameos clearly cut within the limit of a single page, such as the 
sketches of Malone, Hely Hutchinson, Lucas, the Bishop of Derry, Cur- 
ran, Sheil, and the Young ({relanders. 

The whole story, as related here by a writer who has certainly no 
bias toward melodrama, leaves upon the reader a sense of melancholy 
and pathos. Patriotism, self-sacrifice, and oratorical and literary genius 
seem to provide nothing but an illustration of the vanity of human 
wishes. Sunt lacrime rerum is the conclusion of the who's matter. 
“Irish history,” comments Mr, Lecky, “is preéminently a his: -.y of lost 
opportunities.” Again and again ihe facts of his record ‘ustify his ver- 
dict. How different the subsequent relation of England and Ireland 
would have been if the wise policy of Fitzwilliam had not been over- 
ruled! Mr. Lecky might well say: 

Had it [Catholic Emancipation] been carried in 1795 —as it would have been if 
Pitt had not recalled Lord Fitzwilliam —the country might possibly have veen 
spared the rebellion of 1798, and all classes might have rallicd cordially round the 
Irish Parliament. Had it been carried at, or soon after, the Union—as it would 
have been if Pitt had dealt with it in a different spirit —it might have assuaged the 
bitterness which that measure caused, and produced a cordial amalgamation of the 
two nations. . . . It was delayed until sectarian feeling on both sides, and in both 


countries, had acquired an enduring intensity, and it was at last conceded in a man- 
ner that produced no gratitude and was the strongest incentive to further agitation. 


In all the history recounted in these volumes, the prevailing mourn- 
fulness of the theme is broken by only casual and temporary triumphs. 
Each of the three biographies closes in a minor key. Flood, pronounced 
by a competent judge to be perhaps the ablest man Ireland ever produced 
and indisputably the ablest man of his own times, had a career which 
“ presents one long series of disappointments and reverses. . . . At anage 
when most statesmen are at the zenith of their influence he sank into 
political impotence.” Grattan lies, it is true, in Westminster Abbey near 
the tombs of Pitt and Fox, yet “not a bust, not an epitaph marks the spot 
where the greatest of Irish orators sleeps; but one stately form seems to 
bend in triumph over that unnoticed grave. It is the statue of Castle- 
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reagh, ‘ the statesman of the Legislative Union.’” And when Mr. 
Lecky comes to utter his last word of Daniel O’Connell, he finds him- 
self compelled, though admitting the splendor and originality of the 
Liberator’s genius and the reality of his patriotism, to doubt whether 
after all his life was a blessing or a curse to Ireland. 


The publication already of a biography of a leading novelist who 
died as recently as May of last year suggests hurried workmanship, 
and a reading of Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton’s “Lire or Bret Harte ”' 
confirms this anticipation. That the biographer’s literary qualifica- 
tions for his task are scarcely adequate is evident from his very first 
sentence, in which he speaks of Bret Harte as “the pioneer of the 
short story.” It would have been interesting to get Harte’s own opinion 
on the sense of humor possessed by a writer who could solemnly quote 
a newspaper paragraph to prove that a certain railway episode imagined 
in one of his most extravagant parodies of sensational fiction could act- 
ually have happened. So strange a justification has not often been 
offered by an admiring disciple. Yet this book, though contributing 
practically nothing to the estimation of Bret Harte’s place in American 
literature, will be welcomed as a bicgraphical record. It shows clearly 
how his experiences as prospector, express agent, drug-store assistant, 
printer, schoolmaster, soldier, and secretary to the mint gave him that 
knowledge of Western men and things which furnished scope for his 
imagination. There is information, too, well worth having about 
Harte’s methods of composition, especially of that sensitive accuracy 
which would not tolerate any slovenliness of expression. Even a brief 
invitation to dinner would sometimes be written three times before its 
author was satisfied with it; and, when editing “The Overland Monthly,” 
he would alter the name of an article two or three times in order that 
the table of contents might read harmoniously. 

Mr. Pemberton is very anxious to make us believe that Bret Harte 
could write as effectively about Germans and Scotchmen as about Cali- 
fornians. He will make few converts. Californians, we are told, re- 
sented his representations of the life of their pioneers, so that the pro- 
phet himself received no honor in the country he helped to make 
famous. Whatever local opinion may have said or may say, the mischief 
or the benefit — judge it as one may —is irreparable. No Westerner 
living or dead — with the possible exception of Brigham Young — is 
anything like so widely known throughout the world as Jack Hamlin 
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or Colonel Starbottle. Bret Harte gave these and similar types a perma- 
nent place in the portrait gallery of fiction, and they in return estab- 
lished for him an abiding fame. It is plain that he did well to leave 
the Pacific Coast when he did. The invasion of the telephone and the 
skyscraper would have confused his reminiscences of the old days; the 
picture left upon his imagination would have been irretrievably blurred. 
By escaping in good time Harte retained a wealth of material on 
which he could draw for thirty years. If a selection of his stories of 
various dates were set before a competent critic to whom they were 
entirely unknown, he would find it quite impossible to arrange them in 
chronological order from any internal signs. The posthumous book 
entitled “TrENnt’s Trust ”* contains work which, though not on as high 
a level of talent as the best known of Bret Harte’s tales, breathes as 
authentic an atmosphere of the early West as anything written in San 
Francisco. There is little in the volume that is either stale or artificial. 
It is seldom indeed that one comes across even such an Anglicism as a 
reference to Baptists of the Pacific Coast as “Dissenters.” One cannot 
help admiring not only this tenacity of first impressions, but also the 
shrewdness of judgment that ministered to it. 

No clew is suggested, however, to Bret Harte’s voluntary exile from 
his native country. While treating his knowledge of the West as a 
completed picture which would be spoiled by another touch, it might 
have been supposed that in some other part of the United States he 
might have found sympathetic and stimulating surroundings. Light 
will no doubt be thrown on this problem in that study of American 
humor which some competent critic will surely gird himself up to write 
before many years. With the exception of the New-England school and 
Poe no American writers have attracted so much attention abroad as the 
American humorists. At this moment there are no other living Ameri- 
can writers so eagerly quoted in the English press as Mark Twain and 
“Mr. Dooley,” in spite of the difficulties presented by some of the latter’s 
local coloring to readers who have never walked along the Archey Road. 
Yet in spite of the richness of the topic, including as it does such various 
examples as Artemus Ward and Oliver Wendell Holmes, no capable 
student of literature seems as yet to have thought it deserving of care- 
ful treatment. HERBERT W. Horwi_.. 
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THE RECENT DRAMATIC SEASON: A STUDY IN THEATRI- 
CAL EVOLUTION. 


THE seven months’ season from September, 1902, to June, 1903, in 
New York — which theatrically is all America — brought forth at the 
fifty playhouses of this metropolis some seventy new plays, scarcely one 
of which is likely, or deserves, to survive, either as literature or as a 
contribution to the permanent repertory of the stage. In these figures 
and facts, thus roundly stated, there is food for profitable reflection ; 
while their analysis yields indications bearing in no uncertain manner 
upon the future of that great educational and ethical force, the native 
drama. 

It were idle, indeed, to dogmatize over the many assorted minor con- 
clusions which might be summarily drawn, under the complicated con- 
ditions and the multitudinous phases of theatrical enterprise in this vast 
cosmopolitan community. Specific texts can be found to fit almost any 
contention. But one swallow does not make a summer; nor is one 
theatre, or even one group of theatres, to be taken as a general barome- 
ter of the fluctuating taste of “the great theatre-going public.” What a 
singular fatuity is that, common to short-sighted managers and unthink- 
ing scribes, which makes them patronizingly refer to the aforesaid great 
theatre-going public as “it ” —as though they were studying the vaga- 
ries of a circus elephant or the flounderings of a captive whale! 

There are as many publics as there are theatres. Each one of these 
little publics is liable to change its mind as often as the house changes 
its bill. The continuous drawing quality of a “Darling of the Gods” 
may be a triumphant demonstration of Mr. David Belasco’s genius as a 
stage-manager, but it is not a sure sign that the public wants pseudo- 
Japanese melodrama. The popularity of “Mr. Bluebeard” at the Knick- 
erbocker no more proves that all Manhattan is mad for London-made 
spectacular pantomime than the unabating success of “Everyman” at 
the Garden and elsewhere shows the town to be at heart deeply, mysti- 
cally, morbidly religious. 

Now, it is a self-evident proposition that whereas a million people 
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can stay away nightly from a given performance or spectacle which does 
not attract, only a thousand can crowd into the theatre wherein a “hit ” 
has been scored. Therefore, an unequivocal failure is a thousand times 
more significant than an apparent or alleged success. If we are to con- 
sider the New York playgoing public as a whole, we must base our judg- 
ment upon what we know that public unanimously rejects, rather than 
upon what interested parties would have us believe it has by detachments 
accepted. 

Under the prevailing conditions, the emphatic rebuke of all New 
York to the offering of an incestuous “Citta Morta” by D’ Annunzio, or 
to the alien, false, and forever detestable sophistry of a “Joy of Living” 
by Sudermann, should be taken as a far more important index to the 
moral stamina of this people than their good-natured tolerance of in- 
flated melodrama or banal music-comedy. At the same time, let it be 
frankly acknowledged that most immoral or unmoral plays which dis- 
please our audiences fail not so much on account of their bad morality 
as because of their bad art and worse taste. People who go to the thea- 
tre will submit to being shocked, and forget about it afterward, if at the 
same time they are fascinated or entertained; but they invariably draw 
the line at being bored, even though the play were literary and pious. 
However, morals and taste are so closely allied in the xsthetics of the 
drama that sensitiveness of the one is practically identical with sound- 
ness of the other. 

The truth is, that the present era of national prosperity, with its 
consequent neglect of ideals, its easy-going and careless tasting of what- 
ever comes along, its impatience of austerity in any form, is a golden 
harvest-time for the mercenary theatrical speculators. Here is the op- 
portunity for the money-changers to rush into the temple. Demoraliza- 
tion will speedily follow; but meanwhile many a quick fortune is made 
by foisting spurious and inferior theatrical goods upon a generous, undis- 
criminating public that pays for the best. The play or player that no 
New York audience, in such a period, can be induced to “stand for” 
must be very bad indeed. 

All this time the conservative students, patrons, and sincere lovers 
of the drama remain quietly aloof, hoping for better days. The uncriti- 
cal throng of amusement-seekers perseveringly “try ” all the new things 
that are pitchforked upon the stage, or else concentrate their enthusiasm 
upon a favorite actor or actress, and persuade themselves that they are 
enjoying a treat — for theatres and audiences mutually affect each other, 
for better or for worse. Young, impressionable people are largely in the 
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majority, and in the average attendance at the play the feminine ele- 
ment predominates in the proportion of about eighty per cent. As for 
the professional critics, even the most philosophical of them are liable 
to be impressed by a long and profitable run, and to fall back upon what 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has called “the holy, comforting, bourgeois 
doctrine that the universe must be eternally right if our own shop is 
prosperous.” 

Dramatic criticism in New York, it must be said, is for the most 
part broad, liberal, enlightened, and independent. Its general standard 
is always in advance of that of the theatres themselves; a fact of reas- 
suring augury, inasmuch as such criticism, in its true function, reflects 
ard registers the public taste rather than moulds or directs it. 

New productions, of whatever merit or claim upon our attention, are 
ably, if hurriedly, and not always quite impartially, discussed in the next 
day’s newspapers, which are seldom radically at variance in their esti- 
mate of individual plays and actors. Even the yellow-journal critics, 
while affecting flippancy of tone and vulgar meretriciousness of style, 
are capable of keen, synthetic analysis, and unerring artistic apprecia- 
tion. The weekly reviewers are more deliberate and conservative, and 
somewhat addicted to fine writing for its own sake. Latterly, the 
monthly magazines have begun to take regular cognizance of doings at 
the metropolitan theatres, though handicapped by the necessity of going 
to press weeks in advance of publication date, so that their chronicles 
have to be written in a hazardous spirit of prophecy, and read in the 
light of reminiscence when they finally appear. 

Whether diurnal or periodical, however, current criticism of the 
theatre is subject to many limitations, not the least of which is the 
overshadowing whip-hand of the counting-room. This is inevitable, 
and where “business is business,” as in every newspaper and most maga- 
zine offices, it becomes quasi-legitimate. Can it be expected that the 
veracious chronicler will be turned loose at his own discretion to write 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth about last night’s 
“$75,000 production,” when a fat half-column advertisement of that 
same glittering conglomeration appears side-by-side with his article? 
Certainly not! He need not absolutely falsify, but it behooves him to 
tread lightly. It is better, under the circumstances, to make the most 
of the fact that the piece was wildly applauded by a large and brilliant 
first-night claque, than to enlarge upon other matters equally incontro- 
vertible but not nearly so pleasant — such as the crazy construction, the 
preposterous morality, the soggy humor, the foreign authorship, allusion 
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and locale, the pointless satire, the blank irrelevancy, and the utter 
worthlessness of the whole thing. The wage-earning critic, however 
conscientious, cannot in such instance call a spade a spade, and it would 
be of little avail if he could and did. 

Important theatrical ventures in New York nowadays are seldom or 
never made by managers on their individual judgment or as an original 
risk. If the sensational and costly production be not a well-seasoned 
success imported from London, Paris, or Berlin, then it is most probably 
a machine-made dramatization of one of the best-selling —— and of course 
best-advertised — novels of the season. Moreover, it is sure to have in 
its cast one or more popular players with a large personal following, and 
to be presented at a first-class Broadway house having a numerous clien- 
tele of its own. Thus, by purely adventitious means a “public” is pre- 
pared in advance for this favored piece, which may be good, bad, or in- 
different, it matters not; and there will surely be a succession of large 
audiences, composed of people who had made up their minds in advance 
that they would see it regardless of what the critical verdict might be. 
Even if they are disappointed —and they will patiently swallow much 
unpalatable stuff — they conceal their chagrin, because it is supposed to 
be the correct thing to admire this particular work. Meanwhile, noth- 
ing succeeds like success. The piece achieves its run, and there is no 
gainsaying it. For a concrete illustration of such a case, Mr. Hall 


“ 


Caine’s “Eternal City,” which a Roman priest of my acquaintance re- 
marked might as well have been called “Jersey City,” with its deplor- 
able sacrifice of Miss Viola Allen in the réle of the ambiguous hero- 
ine, may serve as an example. Unhappily, there are others. 

Of the seventy plays proper —as distinguished from music farces and 
operas, and not including Mr. Heinrich Conried’s many admirable pro- 
ductions at his German Theatre — presented as novelties at the more 
important New York houses during the past season, the balance is about 
even, numerically, between the works by native writers and those of 
foreign authorship. The latter, as already established successes abroad 
and consequently “good risks,” have enjoyed the greater advantages in 
place and manner of presentation, as well as in prestige of cast. The 
relative awards of success and failure, as between the European and the 
American plays, cannot with any certainty be apportioned here; but the 
aggregate showing is not wholly discreditable to either class. The por- 
tentous fact remains, however, that not a single contemporary work 
which was of the highest order, and which at the same time proved un- 
equivocally acceptable to the American public, has been revealed. 
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The one really striking poetic feature, the sole grand emotion, rising 
like a cloud-capped promontory above the level mediocrity of the dra- 
matic year, has been “Everyman.” This noble old monkish Morality, 
of pre-Elizabethan date, as reproduced with cloistral earnestness and 
scholarly perfection by the English company under the direction of Mr. 
Ben Greet, has also introduced to us in Miss Edith Wynne Matthison, 
the impersonator of the title part in the allegory,a young English actress 
of rare gifts and already ripening accomplishment, who is destined to 
perpetuate those lovely traditions of the poetic classics of our language 
which an Ellen Terry’s art has enhanced and endeared. 

D’Annunzio’s “Francesca da Rimini” possesses the essential ele- 
ments of a great poetic tragedy; but, as rendered by Signora Duse at 
the close of a disappointing engagement devoted exclusively to the mor- 
bid fantasies of this decadent Italian author, it was coldly received. 
Paul Heyse’s audacious, though at times exalted, conception of “Mary 
of Magdala,” presented by Mrs. Fiske in a conventionalized English 
version, but with sumptuous accessories of scenery and costume, met 
with more favor, and in a run of over a hundred performances achieved 
substantial if not quite unqualified artistic success. A Franco-Ameri- 
can adaptation of Tolstoi’s “Resurrection” made a strong impression, 
due in large measure to the vivid acting of Miss Blanche Walsh and 
Mr. Joseph Haworth. Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s bold experiment with 
“The Joy of Living” (Sudermann’s “Es Lebe das Leben”) ended dis- 
astrously, as did also Mr. Aubrey Boucicault’s spiritless replica of an- 
other notable German play, “ Alt Heidelberg.” 

Mr. Arthur Wing Pinero’s “Iris,” perhaps the most distinguished 
example of contemporaneous English playwriting that we have had here 
since the same author’s “Gay Lord Quex,” was nevertheless distinctly a 
falling-off from the latter in technique, besides being even more sinister 
in its theme. Still, it excited genuine interest, and with all its faults 
could scarcely be matched in a general appraisement by any American 
play of the same year. 

If compelled to pick out an American work to be weighed in the 
balance against “Iris,” we should no doubt pass by the latest half-dozen 
Clyde Fitch confections, clever as they are, and take Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s crude, but sterling and honest, Civil-War-time drama, “The 
Crisis.” True, these two plays are totally unlike, and diametrically op- 
posite in their respective tendencies and tone. ‘he comparison made is 
simply one of abstract theatrical values, or specific gravity. “Iris” 
shows a masterly treatment of dubious material. “The Crisis” is an 
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ordinary handling of a splendid subject, and it contrives to seize and to 
employ effectively a psychological moment of our nation’s history. Its 
patriotic appeal is simple, direct, and stirring. On these substantial, 
though mutually irrelevant, accounts, we may feel justified in setting 
“The Crisis ” against “Iris,” while summing up points for the American as 
competing with the British dramatist, in an analytical review of the year. 

“The Darling of the Gods,” with its unflagging six-months’ run, to 
be continued in our next — season, holds the record for “drawing houses.” 
As a tour de force of stage-necromancy, an appeal to the imagination 
through the senses and nerves, but never through the reason, this pro- 
duction stands alone and supreme. As drama, in the actual and legiti- 
mate acceptance of the term, its rank isabout fourth-class. “Mr. Blue- 
beard ” has attained almost as great a vogue, and possibly made as much 
money, as Mr. Belasco’s phantasmagoria, by the same order of mechani- 
cal devices and scenic lures. 

The visit of Mr. Martin Harvey, an Irvingesque young English actor 
of fine promise, won him a gratifying amount of appreciation and es- 
teem, which may grow into enthusiastic admiration if he comes to us 
again with an adequate vehicle for his talents. As it was, he presented 
one good play (“The Only Way ”), which was not new, and three new 
ones (“Children of the King,” “A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance,” and 
“Rouget de Lisle”) which were not good. Mr. E. 8S. Willard, another 
excellent English actor, and an established favorite here, brought an in- 
teresting work, “The Cardinal,” by Mr. Louis N. Parker. 

Of the dramatized novels, in addition to “The Crisis,” “The Eternal 
City,” and “Resurrection,” we have had Cable’s “Cavalier,” Pidgin’s 
“Quincy Adams Sawyer,” McDonald’s “Sword of the King,” Miss Mat- 
thews’ “My Lady Peggy Goes to Town,” and Miss Johnston’s “ Audrey,” 
the latter being the only one which failed to obtain some degree of 
popular favor. The sensational, colossal, thrilling, equine, or bucolic 
spectacle-melodramas that have struck the general fancy, such as “The 
Ninety and Nine,” “The Suburban,” “Jim Bludso,” and “A Working- 
Girl’s Wrongs,” are all, as it happens, home products, both as to author- 
ship and materials. It may be surmised that no foreigner would care to 
claim them. 

The smiles, broad grins, and downright laughs of Thespis have been 
more in evidence of late than his tears and tragedy. More comedies 
and farces have prospered than any other class of plays. Here is where 
Mr. Clyde Fitch, our contemporaneous Congreve, looms large. Mr. 
Fitch’s sincerity may be questioned, but his enormous vogue cannot, 
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neither his resourceful industry in profiting by that vogue while it lasts, 
for he seems to realize that its foundations are insecure. This season 
he has given us four new pieces, the best of which undoubtedly is “The 
Girl with the Green Eyes,” a rather subtle study of feminine jealousy, 
written to enmesh the elusive, though piquant, personality of that re- 
markable society actress, Mrs. Clara Bloodgood. Miss Mary Mannering, 
another individuality, and a winsome one, is deftly fitted with “The 
Stubbornness of Geraldine,” a smart bit of sentimental comedy, up to 
date if not a little ahead of it, with a “tricky ” scene on the saloon deck 
of a transatlantic liner in mid-ocean. The other two Fitch plays of the 
vintage of 1902-03 are “The Bird in the Cage,” adapted from the Ger- 
man, and “The Frisky Mrs. Johnson,” transferred from the French, both 
of which must be set down as comparative failures. It is compliment- 
ary to Mr. Fitch’s brilliant capabilities that his purely original work, 
springing from his first-hand observation of living human characters and 
actual social conditions, is invariably superior to his revamping of sec- 
ond-hand foreign material. The wonder, and the regret, is that a young 
writer so liberally endowed as he is should adapt plays from others who 
are more often his inferiors than his betters. 

Mr. Augustus Thomas’ unique offering is “The Earl of Pawtucket,” 
a diverting one-part fabric of slight yet firm texture woven about the 
delightful personality of Mr. Lawrence D’Orsay, an actor who is the 
typical high-comedy Englishman, both on and off the stage. The spon- 
taneous and persistent popularity of this little play affords gratifying 
evidence of the versatility of the author of “Alabama” and “ Arizona” ; 
for it is rare to find a dramatist, especially an aggressively American 
dramatist such as Mr. Thomas is, who can be at once so serious in art- 
purpose and so airily bright in fancy and touch. 

With such products of native craftsmanship available, there is no 
excuse for the conventional French farce, which is always either posi- 
tively salacious or grossly indelicate, and not seldom pointless and dull 
as translated and deodorized. “The Two Schools” fell flat, earlies in the 
season, at the same theatre where “The Earl of Pawtucket ” was launched 
upon its fortunate career. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ first independent essay as a playwright, 
in “The Taming of Helen,” missed the mark, but he must be credited 
with an honorable attempt. Miss Grace Livingston Furness’ “ Mrs. 
Jack” and Miss Fanny Aymar Matthews’ “Pretty Peggy ” were among 
the few successful American comedies. The English ones were more 


numerous, including “The Unforeseen,” “The Mummy and the Hum- 
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ming Bird,” “A Country Mouse,” “Imprudence,” “The Altar of Friend- 
ship,” and “Mice and Men,” besides a half-dozen or so of farces somewhat 
above the average of their class in the supply of innocuous merriment. 

A score of musical pieces, ranging from crass burlesque to light 
comic opera, came and went without any development worthy of note, 
unless it be Mr. George Ade’s laudable Gilbertian effort in “The Sultan 
of Sulu,” and the emergence of a real Afro-American lyric school, as 
distinguished from the common “rag-time ” and “coon song.” 

After this rapid backward glance over the season’s new productions, 
we come to consideration of the revivals, or repetitions of old standard 
and classic plays. It will not take long. The showing, indeed, is piti- 
fully small; but it is all we have as yet to stand for one of the dreams 
which a national repertory theatre ought to realize. With the exception 
of brief visits at out-of-the-way “combination ” houses by the late Stuart 
Robson with the “Comedy of Errors,” and Mr. Robert McLean with 
“King John,” the only important Shakespearian revivals were Mr. 
Richard Mansfield’s “Julius Cesar,” Mr. E. H. Sothern’s “Hamlet,” one 
week of “Romeo and Juliet” with Mr. Kyrle Bellew and Miss Eleanor 
Robson, and two or three open-air performances of “As You Like It” 
by Mr. Ben Greet’s company, with Miss Matthison as Rosalind. The 
short-lived experiment of an “Elizabethan” theatre provided a few curi- 
ous representations of “Romeo and Juliet ” and “Much Ado about Noth- 
ing,” but received no patronage whatever. The Murray Hill stock 
company’s occasional offering of an old classic or a modern standard 
play, such as Mr. Bronson Howard’s “ Henrietta,” while commendable, 
was necessarily hurried, inadequate, and consequently ineffective. Ib- 
sen’s grewsome “Ghosts,” through the courage of Miss Mary Shaw’s 
convictions, was played no less than thirty times-——in vain! The piece 
had never been better acted here, and probably never will be. The ir- 
resistible conclusion reached is that in his most characteristic work the 
Scandinavian pessimist’s art is as one-sided and inconclusive as would 
be a debate in which both contestants, from their respective individual 
viewpoints, should argue the negative of the proposition ! 

The foregoing résumé has been made without reference to the feud, 
if feud it be, which appears to divide theatrical America into two camps, 
that of the Syndicate and that of the Independents. This division is in 
some respects more apparent thanreal. It is easy to point out and label 
the leaders, partisans, and followers on both sides; but to find any es- 
sential difference between their respective methods, claims, and actual 
fulfilments requires splitting of hairs and quibbling of terms. Their 
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professed aims may be various, but their ultimate object is identical, 
namely, to compass the largest possible amount of business. In other 
words, they stand upon a common basis of commercialism. 

The Syndicate rose out of the chaos of independent and scattered 
managerial rivalries of a decade or two ago. To-day the Independents 
represent the revolt against the oppression of organized power. Mean- 
while, competition is the life of “the profession,” as it is specified with 
fond partiality, and the individual has to suffer for the principle. These 
are natural successive phases of the theatrical evolution. The great per- 
tinent fact in regard to the Syndicate is that it exists 

In the present age, a theatrical trust is necessary, or at any rate 
inevitable, and the Syndicate is it. The usual things which a trust 
does and achieves it has done and achieved. by putting the business 
of the drama on a sound and respectable footing, it has practically ele- 
vated the stage, the only way in which it can be elevated — from the 
bottom. Organization has effected such economy in the innumerable 
details of production and transportation that scores of first-class thea- 
tres, in the chief cities of the Union, are now occupied continuously 
throughout the season by popular “stars” with supporting companies of 
well-trained players, presenting the latest works of the world’s foremost 
living dramatists, which the wealthy and potent Syndicate is enabled 
first to foster, then to monopolize. Upon occasion, the representative 
foreign stage, that mighty object-lesson to incipient native genius, is 
transferred, as it were, bodily to our shores; as when, for example, a Sir 
Henry Irving, with his entire company, scenery, costumes, and repertory 
of plays, is brought over for a season’s tour of the States. What inde- 
pendent manager in the ante-Syndicate era, only a few years back, 
would have undertaken to import the “Everyman ” aggregation, embrac- 
ing the fine flower of England’s art and scholarship? To-day, spurred 
by such competition, an independent managerial firm does engage Sig- 
nora Duse, and one more artistic banquet is spread for our delectation. 

Then, the reverse of the medal —the Syndicate’s arrogance of con- 
trol; its severity and injustice to the weaker brethren; its arbitrary 
aggression and conscienceless greed; its stolid indifference to art, gua 
art; its demoralizing policy of long runs, keeping talented and ambitious 
actors a year or two at a time in a single and perhaps unworthy part; 
its wholesale dealings abroad, to the neglect of original practice in pro- 
duction and stage management; and its contemptuous refusal to take 
chances with untried native authors, however meritorious, so long as cheap 
ready-made successes are to be had from Europe. Has not the Syndi- 
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cate mummified John Drew, driven Maude Adams to nervous prostra- 
tion from monotony, marooned Julia Marlowe upon the desert island of 
the dramatized novel, delivered Viola Allen into the hands of Hall 
Caine, fought Mrs. Fiske to an artistic eminence worthy of her courage 
and genius, and hounded Henrietta Crosman into the fame and fortune 
which are justly her due? 

These, in sooth, are grave charges; and, alas! they apply not only to 
the Syndicate managers, but, in their essence, to all commercial mana- 
gers, and actor-managers, and manager-dramatists. And where are the 
non-commercial ones? Either dead or out of the business. The non- 
Syndicate people have not as yet pooled their issues to the extent that 
the trust magnates have; but their progress is steadily in that direction. 
Do not the Messrs. Liebler, Belasco, Hammerstein, Fiske, Hackett, La 
Shelle, Shubert, Brady, and the rest go in for long runs whenever and 
wherever they can have them, and with whatever class of “attraction,” 
native or foreign, that they are able to secure? Where are their stock 
companies? How often do they revive the classics? What sacrifices 
have they ever made for Art’s sake? 

Joseph Jefferson is a rich, honored, and independent actor; yet when, 
within the memory of man, has he elected to give himself a new rdle? 
Richard Mansfield calls no man master; but the aspiring American play- 
wright appeals to him in vain. Only the other day it was announced 
that he was considering a drama in verse, written by an Icelandic poet 
and translated into German! The Lieblers compete in open market 
with the Haymans and Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger of the Syndicate ; 
and such London and Paris novelties as slip through Mr. Charles Froh- 
man’s fingers are pretty sure to be gathered in for Mr. James K. Hack- 
ett or Miss Amelia Bingham. The Syndicate has first pick of what 
Messrs. Fitch, Thomas, and Gillette write, and such valiant Independ- 
ents as Mr. Kirke La Shelle and Mr. W. A. Brady take the rest. What 
is the difference ’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee ? 

If such be the actual condition of things theatrical in the citadel of 
America, with the net artistic result profoundly unsatisfactory to all 
thoughtful observers and followers of the drama, who contrast its pres- 
ent insignificance as an educational factor with what it should and might 
be, what is the outlook in this direction for the immediate future? It 
is acknowledged to be vaguely hopeful; but in what does the hope con- 
sist? Not so much in the possibility of the S~ndicate’s experiencing 
a change of heart, or of the Independents’ gaining the upper hand, as in 
the logical outcome of the stimulating clash of these two opposed forces. 
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The next advance in the cycle of evolution should be the establish- 
ment of an erdowed national art or repertory theatre. The spontaneous 
movement which has set in toward this end during the past year differs 
radically from others of kindred impulse which have preceded it. It is 
broadly based, definitely concentrated, and directed with keen and un- 
trammelled foresight. In the recent enrolment of the National Art 
Theatre Society of New York, the project has developed an impetus 
which may well prove irresistible. How long its consummation may 
be retarded; what unexpected hazards, favorable or the reverse, may be 
encountered; what precise form it may eventually take —these are 
questions which open an endless vista of speculation. But the main 
objective, the grand institution in its entirety, is foreshadowed with 
unmistakable distinctness. 

It has been observed that the theatre and the audience, or the public 
at large, mutually react upon each other. But the theatre is a concrete, 
regulated entity, whereas “the public” is something mysterious, intan- 
gible, amorphous, unwieldy, and shifting like the sands. The public as 
a whole seems to respond to certain influences of the stage, while the 

_Stage in turn reflects flitting aspects, moods, and expressions of our peo- 
ple and time. But, for the simultaneous mutual betterment of theatre 
and audience alike a third influence combining the essence of both 
must come into operation. The playgoing public, as represented by 
successive audiences. must not be humored and spoiled as it is through 
the commercial rivalries of to-day. It must be accustomed, first to rec- 
ognize, then to exact, higher standards of entertainment as well as of 
art, and led to an appreciation of the fact that there is greater pleasure 
to be derived from true drama than from mere amusement. The man- 
agers and actors, on the other hand, demoralized as they are by material 
prosperity and plutocratic standards of success, must be confronted with 
the moral, intellectual, and spiritual demands of a modern enlightened 
community. 

Who shall be the protagonist in this elemental struggle? The an- 
swer clearly is, the dramatist. Before the dramatist can work effec- 
tively, he must have a congenial atmosphere. Good plays cannot be 
written and presented suddenly, or singly. They can only be produced 
in an atmosphere of good plays, and among a group of writers of good 
plays, who are sure of an audience that not only appreciates but insists 
upon such high-class and conscientious work. The dramatists them- 
selves, then, are to take the initiative toward the creation of such an 
ideal condition. It is the British dramatists, headed by Pinero, who at 
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this moment are urging the need of what England has never yet pos- 
sessed, a National Repertory Theatre. It is the American Dramatists’ 
Club that has formulated the plan upon which the campaign of the 
newly organized National Art Theatre Society of New York is now 
proceeding. 

The idea of such an independent theatre has been in the minds of 
thinking metropolitan playgoers for fully twenty-five years past. It has 
been voiced by men and women having every qualification, except per- 
haps the practical ones, to forward it. It has even shown signs of 
materialization, within the last decade, in such questionable shapes as 
the abortive Theatre of Arts and Letters and the likewise ephemeral 
Criterion Theatre. Those two brief inglorious essays rendered at least 
the negative service of showing what the real National Art Theatre 
should not, and will not, be. Three obstreperous factors are thereby 
eliminated from future considerations of the scheme: the long-haired 
cult, the foreign faddists, and the great unacted. 

The American Dramatists’ Club, of which Mr. Bronson Howard is 
president, and whose membership comprises nine-tenths of the actual 
and acted playwrights of this country, appointed, in February last, the 
committee which, in codperation with a number of prominent represen- 
tative men not members of the said body, has formulated the specific 
plan now set forth. The purpose of this plan is a practical appeal to 
the many persons of means who, it is believed, would be willing to fur- 
nish money, in the form of endowment, investment, or subscription, for 
the realization of such an artistic project. Its propositions, as now be- 
fore the public, will be found to embrace practically the following : 

That the theatre shall be a repertory theatre, National not in the 
sense of receiving a Government, State, or municipal subvention, but in 
that its primary object shall be the completest possible presentation of 
the best procurable representative American plays, old and new, and in 
the selection of which artistic principles shall not be unduly dominated 
by commercial considerations, and that its initial foundation shall be in 
the nation’s metropolis, New York City. 

That the general management of the theatre shall be intrusted to a 
salaried director, an American, to be chosen for a fixed term by an in- 
corporated, perpetual board of trustees representing leading educational, 
artistic, professional, and commercial bodies. 

That the theatre shall start and be maintained with a full stock 
company of American actors, under the direction of a first-class profes- 
sional stage manager, also an American; and that, as soon as practicable, 
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if not at the outset, a conservatory or school of acting and the theatric 
arts shall be established in conjunction with the theatre. This con- 
servatory, an integral part of the scheme, may be said to exist already, 
in a nebulous state, in the several schools of acting and stage-man- 
agement already in efficient operation in New York City. Indeed, 
the ranks of the leading metropolitan companies are now recruited 
mainly from the graduates of these schools, which, moreover, have fur- 
nished a number of the most popular of our younger “stars.” The crys- 
tallization of these schools into a National Conservatory is more than a 
possibility. 

These are some of the broad, fundamental lines upon which the 
National Art Theatre of New York is developing. A permanent so- 
ciety, pledged to work for and promote the project as outlined in the 
plan of the American Dramatists’ Club, and called the National Art Thea- 
tre Society of New York, has been duly organized, and is now in active 
function, carrying on a general propaganda. The membership of this 
society already includes several hundred ladies and gentlemen of promi- 
nence in metropolitan and national life and affairs. 

Among the questions of vital importance to be settled, at least ten- 
tatively, in the beginning, are: (1) the fiscal plan; and (2) the selection 
of a repertory, together with the appointment of a reading committee to 
pass judgment upon new and original American plays. 

The foundation repertory of an American National Art Theatre — 
as distinct from the new and original productions, which would follow 
in due course — might be formed from three sources, in this order of 
relative importance : 

1. Standard and representative plays of native American authorship 
or subject, including the tried and successful works of such dramatists 
as Royall Tyler, William Dunlap, James Nelson Barker, G. W. Parke 
Custis, John Howard Payne, Susanna Rowson, Anna Cora Mowatt, 
Dr. Bird, John Augustus Stone, George Boker, Dion Boucicault, Ben 
Wolff, Bartley Campbell, Mark Twain, Joaquin Miller, Bronson How- 
ard, W. D. Howells, Brander Matthews, James A. Herne, David Belas- 
co, William Gillette, Augustus Thomas, and Charles Hoyt, not to men- 
tion the younger celebrities of the present generation, such as Clyde 
Fitch, Winston Churchill, Booth Tarkington, Mary E. Wilkins, and 
Richard Harding Davis. 

2. The English classics, beginning with the fifteenth-century 
moralities of the “Everyman ” type, taking in one or two representative 


pre-Elizabethans like Nicholas Udall, then Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
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their contemporaries and the later Elizabethans and Jacobeans, Hey- 
wood, Kyd, Ben Jonson, John Lyly, George Peele, Robert Greene, Nash, 
Lodge, Beaumont and Fletcher, John Webster, Philip Massinger; such 
brilliant lights of the Restoration period as Dryden, Otway, Mrs. Aphra 
Behn, Mrs. Centlivre, Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, Cibber, and Van- 
brugh; the Georgian and early nineteenth-century dramatists, includ- 
ing Goldsmith, Sheridan, the Colmans, Home, O’ Keefe, Tobin, James 
Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer Lytton, and Charles Dickens; finally, the 
last generation, and down to date, with Robert Browning, T. W. Robert- 
son, Henry J. Byron, W. 8. Gilbert, Oscar Wilde, Pinero, and Stephen 
Phillips. 

3. Original translations and adaptations of such foreign dramas, 
new or old, as might for various reasons come within the educational 
scope of a liberal American National Art Theatre of to-day. In this 
category might fall, for example, versions of Rostand’s “Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,” “Les Romanesques,” and “La Samaritaine,” D’ Annunzio’s “ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini,” recent works of Ibsen, Bjirnson, Sudermann, Haupt- 
mann, Tolstoi, Maeterlinck, Echegaray, Peréz Galdos, and other leading 
literary dramatists of continental Europe. 


“ 


A repertory chosen from the abundant sources here indicated would 
afford a sure basis for at least two years’ programmes, in the broadest 
range of experimental production, even supposing that not a single 
native work of first-class merit should be disclosed in all that time. 
The importance given to literary and foreign dramatic authors in this 
foreshadowing need affright no one. The educational argument is the 
head and front of our plea. Art is universal; and one paradox of this 
National Art Theatre idea is that the broader its view and hospitality, 
the more sturdily national its future artistic offspring will be. If the 
independent theatre is from the outset to aid, among other things, in 
the practical training of authors of positive talent who are already liter- 
ary writers but not dramatists, it must show them the world’s theatre- 
classics, not in the library, but on the stage. If it is going to teach the 
public, it must do so by indirections — always pleasing, never didactic. 
Now, our urban population is becoming more and more cosmopolitan 
every day. English plays are not foreign to us; French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish are living languages. We hope to acquire a repertory 
of native classics, but as yet we cannot claim one. 

The successful establishment of the initial American National Art 
Theatre in New York City would mean an immediate extension or 
duplication of the enterprise in other central cities — in Boston, Phila- 
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delphia, Washington, New Orleans, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
and the great capitals of the Northwest. We should then have a Na- 
tional Theatre in the grandest sense of the term, of such scope and 
influence as would in time far exceed those Old-World prototypes, the 
Théatre Francais of Paris, the state theatres of Berlin, Dresden, and 
Munich, and those of Vienna. 

The institutions just alluded to are the representative state-subsi- 
dized theatres of Europe, and in this respect less to our purpose as 
examples than are the municipal theatres of certain French provincial 
cities, and especially the numerous privately endowed stages of Ger- 
many. All state theatrical subventions in Europe, at the present time, 
are in a way contributions toward the support of national art; but the 
conditions controlling the houses thus favored — including the Comédie 
Francaise, now falling into decadence 





-still bear traces of the origin 
of the said subventions, which formerly were mere compensations or re- 
taining fees paid to actors by royal patrons to provide for regular diver- 
sions and entertainments at court. 

The municipal Grand Théatre of Lyons, flourishing to-day with a 
yearly subsidy equivalent to $50,000, was established as far back as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, with the object, as expressed by the 
procureur-général of the city, of providing a playhouse “which should 
attract travellers, afford an honorable pastime for youth, recreate men of 
business, and augment the revenues of the community by leading to an 
increased consumption of produce and of merchandise.” It should be 
mentioned that the comparatively large subsidy of $50,000, at this 
municipal theatre of Lyons, is expended mainly upon grand opera. 

Mr. William Archer, the well-known English dramatic critic, in a 
recent magazine article upon “The Rise of Theatrical Subventions,” 
says : 

It is worthy of note that many German theatres are to all intents and purposes 
subsidized neither by sovereigns nor by municipalities, but by the subscriptions of 
private citizens. Thus Germany is splendidly supplied — far better than the prov 
inces of France — with theatres which can afford to keep in view a moderately high 
artistic ideal. But for the existence of this(on the whole) admirable mechanism, the 
German drama would certainly never have made the extraordinary advance which 


has, during the past fifteen years, rendered it one of the most notable phenomena in 
eontemporary literature. 


Great Britain does not possess, and never has possessed, a subsidized 
National Theatre. The only approach to it was when Charles II, at 


the Restoration, granted patents or monopolies to the twin (and rival) 
houses of Covent Garden and Drury Lane —a system which for a cen- 
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tury and a half, in London, served the general purpose of theatrical 
subventions. 

It has been already mentioned as a significant fact that to-day, coin- 
cident with the like movement in New York, a discussion making tow- 
ard a British National Theatre is in progress; and that in London, as 
here, it is the dramatists who have set the ball a-rolling. Mr. Pinero, 
who is indisputably the foremost living English dramatic author, has 
given his views on the subject in words which are precisely pertinent 
to the situation on this side of the Atlantic. He says: 


A fine play is the rarest product of any country. Where other countries are 
ahead of us is that when a fine play is produced they do something for it. They 
preserve it; they do not allow it, when it has once been seen and admired, to lie 
neglected, forgotten; they take good care that from time to time it shall be displayed 
as evidence of what they can do in that particular department of art and literature 
And there you have, in a nutshell, one of the great uses—I do not, by any means, 
say the only use—of a theatre which, whether established by the state, or by a 
municipal corporation, or by private munificence, shall be independent of the purel) 
commercial conditions which too frequently govern the drama. Have we existing 
sufficient material to stock such a shop? I think we have. I think you would find 
that, given the shop — given a national or a repertory theatre— you could make, 
even at the start, a highly respectable show. 


For an objective ideal, let us say that the ultimate evolution of the 
things and conditions just reviewed will be the possibility of an “ Every- 
man” done at first hand by an American National Art Theatre stock 
company, for which a native Rostand shall be at the same time writing 
American “ Aiglons” and “Cyrano de Bergeracs,” destined to be played 
by the now budding Bernhardts and juvenile Coquelins of our New 
York Conservatory. HENRY TYRRELL. 














ARCHAOLOGY: RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE ROMAN 


FORUM. 


THE results of archeological investigations are rarely brought to the 
attention of those who take only a general interest in the subject, except 
when some more remarkable discovery justifies the prominent headlines 
of the daily paper. The narrative of steady progress or the réswmé of 
the various achievements in this field is generally assigned to the periodi- 
cal of the specialist, and remains his possession alone. Because of the 
unusual importance of the results of the excavations in the Roman 
Forum during the last tive years, there is reason for a review of what has 
heen accomplished, adapted to the needs of the general reader. 

The excavations in Italy are conducted under the direction of the 
Government, and the discoveries are jealously guarded in the interests 
of Italian scholars. This governmental control often works to the dis- 
advantage of archeological study, because of the appointment of men of 
little energy or scientific accuracy. That great results have followed the 
work in the Roman Forum is due, therefore, in no small degree to Sig- 
nor Giacomo Boni, the engineer in charge. As early as the autumn of 
1898 attention had been directed to the various fragments of an archi- 
tectural character which were scattered throughout the Forum area with- 
out assignment to the original structures. The Minister of Public 
Instruction appointed a commission consisting of Signor Boni, Signori 
Gatti and Lanciani, and Professor Huelsen, whose duty it was to under- 
take the restoration of those monuments, the relative completeness of 
whose remains justified such an undertaking. This commission, for- 
tunately composed of men of scholarly judgment, determined upon a 
most thorough investigation, resolving to make excavations, if it was 
necessary, even to the lowest stratum. 

Little did these scholars realize the results of this praiseworthy 
determination. In November, 1898, two of the seven colossal pillars 
which had adorned the north side of the Sacra Via opposite the Basilica 
Julia had been replaced on their bases, and the shrine at the entrance 
of the House of the Vestals was restored. What proved to be of greater 
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importance was the digging of “tasti,” or experimental trenches, in 
various parts of the Forum. On January 10, 1899, the now famous 


“lapis niger” was found, which many at once accepted as the 


stone tra- 


dition had described as marking the tomb of Romulus. This discovery 
was a great incentive to further excavations. Money was provided by 
the state, and even private individuals contributed towaid the purchase 
of houses which blocked the path of the excavator. In the spring of 
1900, a shrine and stele with archaic inscription were discovered under 


the “lapis niger”; and in the summer months the ascent of the Sacra 
Via, that portion in front of the Basilica of Constantine, and a part of 
the Basilica Aimilia, were cleared. Finally, it was proposed to yield 
to the archeologist the modern street, along which ran an electric tram- 


way. In the enthusiasm of the time this was done, and excavations 


uncovered the area of the Comitium and the western portion of the 
Basilica AZmilia. The early months of 1900 witnessed the purchase 
and demolition of the Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, which stood 
in the way of archeological progress on the other side of the Forum. 
There the shrine of Juturna and the Basilica of Santa Maria Antiqua of 
the eighth century of our era were brought into view. In the fall of 
1900 and in the spring of 1901, excavations were made at the rear of 


the Temple of Castor near the Rostra and the House of the Vestals, and 
in the latter part of 1901 “tasti” were dug in the Sacra Via from the 


Arch of Titus to the entrance of the Palace of the Cesars. 


In 1902, 


near the Church of SS. Cosma and Damiano, remains of private houses 
of republican days, and near the southeast corner of the Temple of Faus- 
tina graves of a very archaic period, were found. The Temple of Divus 
Augustus to the south of the Temple of Castor received considerable 
attention during last year and is even now in the hands of the excava- 
tors. This isa summary of the operations of the last five years. It 
will be useful for us now to consider more in detail some of the most 


important of these discoveries. 


In that portion of the Forum lying to the southwest of the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, there are remains of three structures of which we 
have obtained most valuable information. The location of the Arch of 
Tiberius has been finally determined as near to the Rostra and close to 


the street which led upward from the Forum to the Capitol. 


It was an 


arch with a single gateway, which must have been on a slope, as the 
rear of the arch abutted on the street. Near the foundations of the arch 
is a pavement of white marble, evidently belonging to a room of the 


shape of a trapezoid. The wall of this room was pierced by a door- 
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way leading by steps to the Capitoline street, and a bench ran along 
the rear and side walls. Professor Huelsen has conjectured that this 
little building was the so-called Schola Xantha, the local office of sub- 
ordinates associated with the Curule A%diles. In the rear were eight 
low arches of tufa reticulate work, which Signor Boni supposed to be the 
Rostra, finding certain resemblances to the representation on a coin. 
But this view has been controverted by Professor Huelsen, who regards 
these arches as a part of the viaduct of the Capitoline street, which was 
widened on the Forum side by Munatius Plancus, in 42 B.c., in connec- 
tion with the restoration of the Temple of Saturn. Nevertheless there 
are remains here of the Rostra, but further to the east, and marked by 
a brick wall which limits in the rear the pavement of a sort of hall. 
The bricks of this pavement are marked with a stamp of the days of 
Severus and Caracalla. 

From such facts as these, Professor Huelsen outlines the history of 
the Rostra as follows: Soon after 42 B.c. it was moved to the western 
end of the Forum, and thus shut in the arches forming the substruc ure 
of the Capitoline street. In the time of Septimius Severus, when the 
arch was built, the entire north side of the Rostra was rebuilt; the Um- 
bilicus Urbis Rome, 7.e., the central point of the city, was erected as 
the counterpart of the older Milliarium Aureum, the central milestone 
of the Roman roads, to which it was joined by a semicircular structure, 
originally supposed to be the Greecostasis or platform for foreign ambas- 
sadors, on which stood a colonnade serving as the ornamental back- 
ground of the Rostra. In the fifth century the front of the Rostra was 
extended on the north by the addition of another structure. The pre- 
fect of the city, Julius Valentinus, replaced the earlier cornice of the 
facade by a row of marble blocks with an honorary inscription, probably 
referring to the Augusti Leo and Anthemius. 

In the area directly in front of the Arch of Severus, or, as we may 
say, in a portion of the Comitium which extended before the Curia (the 
Church of S. Adriano) were found the “lapis niger,” and beneath it the 
grave of Romulus and the archaic stele. A slightly raised surface of 
white marble had been noticed for many years alongside of the paved 
street which in the Middle Ages led up to the middle gateway of the 
arch. Beneath this white marble there was discovered a rectangular 
area covered with blocks of black marble, the upper surface of which 
had been injured greatly by fire and by rough treatment. This area, 
twelve feet by nine, had the same orientation as the Curia, a fact which 
proves that it did not exist before the extensive alteration in the Forum 
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and Comitium of the days of Cesar and Augustus. Beneath this black 
marble were two platforms parallel to one another, at a distance of a 
little over three feet. These, being joined in front and rear by a layer 
of tufa blocks, formed a cavity in which was a single block of the same 
stone. On the platform to the west rested a pedestal moulded in a very 
archaic form, and on that to the east a portion ofa similar pedestal. In the 
rear of these pedestals was a symmetrical platform of tufa. The objects 
which once rested on these pedestals were carried away in ancient times. 
To the west of the pedestals there were found a stump of a pillar 
and a pyramidal-shaped stele of brown tufa engraved with an archaic 
inscription. The entire group of remains was covered with a mass of 
bones of victims, pieces of pottery, also a Chalcidian potsherd with Vul- 
can on a donkey, and a terra-cotta relief with a warrior on a horse, both 
dating probably in the sixth or seventh century B.c., besides little arti- 
cles of bone and terra cotta and pieces of bronze utensils. 

When this pavement was discovered, scholars immediately recalled 
statements of Roman grammarians (e.g., Festus) which can be traced to 
the learned Varro of the Ciceronian period, mentioning a black stone in 
the Comitium near the Rostra, which, with two lions, marks the place 
where the founder of the city was buried. Because this shrine beneath 
the stone has the same orientation as the Forum, and not that of the 
Comitium and Curia, which are built on east and west lines, there is 
great probability that these discoveries have some connection with the 
monument described by Dionysius and Festus, although the present- 
day conditions both of the upper and lower part may not be the same 
as those of their day. Professor Huelsen has propounded three ques- 
tions. First, how did the monument beneath the stone originally ap- 
pear? Again, when was it destroyed? Finally, to what period does 
the black pavement belong? 

1. Scholars are generally agreed that the platforms held the two lions. 
It is possible that the black stone was a horizontal tablet formed of 
one or several slabs of marble or a baetylus of basalt placed in an up- 
right position between the two platforms. The platform behind the 
lions may have held the black stone, and may have represented the 
grave of Romulus which the lions thus guarded. The inscription on 
the stele is certainly very archaic, both in the forms of the letters 
and in the words. The letters are similar to those found in the earliest 
Latin inscription, that on the Praenestine brooch, which has been dated 
in the sixth century, so that this inscription may be considered at least 
as early, if not earlier. Unfortunately, the words do not make any com- 
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plete sentence, although attempts of a fanciful character have been made 
to frame sentences and so discover the original meaning. The profile of 
the pedestal has been compared by Dieulafoy with the capitals at Pas- 
tum, and it has been noticed that the measurements are based on the 
Attic foot, which was unknown in Rome before the time of the Decem- 
virs, so that Professor Huelsen dates the shrine in the fifth century B.c. 

2. Signor Lanciani is positive that the tomb was overthrown at 
the time of the invasion of Rome by the Gauls in 390 B.c., and 
believes that the Romans, after atoning for the sacrilege by sacri- 
fices, surrounded the place with a stone enclosure, and covered it with 
a pavement of black marble. Against this Professor Huelsen argues 
that it is highly improbable that in the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury a large quantity of black marble had been brought from a dis- 
tance to cover the shrine which never had any special significance 
for the Roman religion. Again, if the whole group of monuments had 
been invisible after the Gallic invasion, it is hardly conceivable how the 
legends referred to by Varro and Dionysius arose and were maintained. 
Professor Huelsen thinks it probable that the group was visible up to 
the beginning of the first century B.c., and that the name Fostlus (Faus- 
tulus) could be read on the stele still standing complete, but that, in the 
great changes made in the Forum in the Cesar-Augustan period, this 
monument was finally concealed. 

3. Finally, was the black pavement laid after the mutilation of the 
monuments found beneath? If Augustus had desired to preserve an old 
shrine, it is improbable that he would lay the black pavement symmetri- 
cally with the Curia. We would expect alsosome mention, in the liter- 
ature of the early imperial period, of the discovery of such a remarkable 
monument of antiquity. It is more probable that the black pavement 
was laid when the Forum was reconstructed at the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. Near by was found an inscription: “To Mars the 
invincible father and to the founder of the Eternal City our lord and 
emperor Maxentius Pius Felix invincible Augustus.” This emperor, 
who had great regard for Romulus, looked with reverence upon this old 
tomb, and recalled the “lapis niger” by laying a pavement of black 
stone. 

Another achievement of the recent excavations was the laying bare 
of a portion of the Basilica Aimilia, which was known to have been a 
most beautiful structure of the best period. It is situated between the 
churches of §. Adriano (Curia) and S. Lorenzo in Miranda (Temple of 
Faustina), and was covered, as a large part of it is now, by modern 
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houses. It was constructed in 179 B.c. by M. Fulvius Nobilior and 
M. Amilius Lepidus, and was rebuilt by L. Paullus with the financial 
assistance of Julius Cesar. It suffered many vicissitudes, and is last 
menticred in the fourth century. Signor Lanciani has suggested that 
it was despoiled to obtain material for the construction of the Basilica 
of Paul the Apostle in 386 a.p. As a result of these excavations we 
have remains of buildings of four periods — the foundations of the great 
building of republican days, the Basilica of the imperial period, the 
restoration of late antiquity, and a structure of the early Middle Ages 
A network of conduits of a very early period has been found which, 
with the excavated trenches in the street, has shown that the Cloaca 
Maxima represents a reconstruction of the early imperial period, and not, 
as has been supposed, ¢ monument of the first century of the city. The 
Basilica of the imperial period had a portico, taberne or shops, and a 
great central hall. The colonnade consisted of fifteen pillars, with < 


‘ 


half column forming the front of each pillar. The taberne, with walls 
of tufa blocks, did not communicate with each other, or with the main 
hall, which was entered by a door in the middle of the wall on a line 
with the rear of the taberne. The pavement of the nave was of costly 
marble, into which many pieces of metal have been burned, a fact which 
indicates the destruction of the building by fire. The aisles had col- 
umns with Corinthian capitals of white marble, and supported an en- 
tablature of white marble, on the architrave of which are the remains of 
this inscription, injured by fire: “PAVL (lus) RESTI (tuit).” This re- 
calls the restoration by L. Aumilius Paullus in 548B.c. The ornamental 
details may be compared, in part at least, to the most beautiful which 
the art of the early imperial period produced. 

The Regia or Palace of the Pontifex Maximus, once the abode of 
Julius Cesar, has also received much attention, and many details have 
been added to the explanations of Professors Jordan and Huelsen, which 
were due to earlier investigations. It was known that three buildings 
had stood here — one of tufa of the republican period; another, the Re- 
gia of Domitius Calvinus, on the solid marble walls of which the lists 
of the consuls had been engraved; and, finally, a private house of the 
early Middle Ages, perhaps of the seventh or eighth century. Many 
interesting discoveries have been made on the level of the republican 
period. In the northwest corner of the building was an open court un- 
der which were found a conduit of tufa, two wells, and a covered cistern. 
One well contained weights of terra cotia, pieces of vases with black 
varnish, and tufa stones showing signs of a conflagration. In the cis- 
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tern were found sixty-eight styli of bone, and the remains of an oak 
writing tablet. Here also was a well curb, with an inscription in let- 
ters of the Augustan age “(r)EGIA.” On the southwest corner of the 
building was an architrave with this inscription in large fine letters: 
“(KalathORES PONTIFICUM ET FLAMINUM,” which is similar 
to one found in the same place in 1546: “In honorem domus Auguste 
kalatores pontificum et flaminum.” (The attendants of the pontiffs and 
flamens set this up in honor of the house of Augustus.) The architrave 
covered the entrance to the meeting hall of the “kalatores pontificum,” 
or attendants of the priests, which must have been located near by. 

One of the most interesting discoveries followed the demolition of 
the Church of S. Maria Liberatrice. It had long been known that in 
this locality was the Fountain of Juturna (lacus Iuturnie), where the 
Dioscuri were said to have watered their horses; and this was one of the 
main objects of search. It was also believed that in the garden of the 
church some old Christian wall paintings might be found. Neither of 
these expectations was disappointed. The sacred quarter of Juturna 
was a triangle between the east side of the Temple of Castor and the 
steps which led from the Temple of Vesta to the northern corner of the 
Palatine. Here was the fountain of Juturna, here the “puteal,” or well 
curb, and the chapel and rooms and halls to the east and north of the 
fountain which once formed part of the shrine. 

The “lacus” or pool isa basin seven feet deep, which is supplied 
by two springs. In the middle of it is a pedestal of tufa reticulate work 
nearly six feet high. A beautiful marble altar was found therein, on 
the side of which are carved figures of Jupiter with a sceptre and light- 
ning, of Leda with her swans, and of the Dioscuri. Here were also found 
fragments of marble statues, in life size, of the Dioscuri with their 
horses, Greek work of the fifth century with later restoration, a life-sized 
head of Juppiter Serapis, many fragments of marble reliefs and inscrip- 
tions, and also pieces of pitchers dating in the Middle Ages, indicating 
the use of the springs many centuries after the shrine was neglected. To 
the south of the lacus were found a puteal or well curb with a shrine 
for the image of the divinity. The well curb bore the inscription: “M. 
Barbatius Pollio ed(ilis) cur(ulis), luturnz sacrum,” repeated on the front 
with “res(tituit) puteal Marcus.” (Marcus Barbatius Pollio, curule edile, 
has rebuilt this puteal, which is sacred to Juturna.) This Barbatius is 
the partisan of Antony mentioned in Cicero’s Philippics.' In front of 
the puteal were found a marble pedestal and altar with sculpture of the 

1Cic. Phil., 18. 3. 
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second or third century, figures representing a man and woman, perhaps 
Juturna and Turnus. The epistyle of the little shrine was engraved 
with the inscription: “Iuturne s(acrum).” In a third group of rooms 
between the Fountain and the Palatine were found just in front of a 
niche a statue of Aisculapius, with that of a boy attendant holding a cock 
for sacrifice, also a headless figure of Apollo of archaic type. These 
rooms may originally have been used for the reception of those seeking 
health, but in the fourth century they were occupied by officials, “cura- 
tores aquarum,” of the bureau of water supply, “statio aquarum.” One 
of the most important inscriptions declares that the curator Flavius 
Mesius Egnatius Lollianus and his colleagues dedicated a pedestal and 
a statue on March 1, 328. 

Behind the Temple of Castor is a street which runs in front of a 
portico of pillars of brickwork. At the east end is an entrance toa 
building of monumental size. Through a large door we enter into an 
enclosure, the right and left sides of which show niches of colossal size. 
On the left a large door opens into a corridor and so leads to the Clivus 
Victoria and the Palace of Tiberius. At the further end isa broad 
doorway with side passages leading into a sort of hall, resembling the 
atrium of a Roman house, in which four rectangular walls of brickwork 
and four granite pillars with marble capitals separate the main hall from 
the side alcoves. Going back to the enclosure and turning to the right, 
we pass through a small doorway into a large building known in the 
Renaissance as the Curia Hostilia, but now designated by Lanciani, and 
probably correctly, the Temple of the Deified Augustus. This hypothe- 
sis is supported by the inscriptions on the bricks, which show a_ period 
at the close of the first century A.D. 

We know that this temple was destroyed by fire after 64 a.p. and 
was rebuilt by Domitian.' So starting with this hypothesis, Professor 
Huelsen suggests that the adjoining enclosure through which we entered 
was the Temple of Minerva (ad Minervam) mentioned in the docu- 
ments which refer most frequently to such a temple, namely, the tablets 
giving citizenship to the soldiers honorably discharged. The words are: 
“Descriptum et recognitum ex tabula ahenea que fixa est Rome post 
templum divi Augusti ad Minervam,” 7.e., “copied and compared with 
the bronze tablet which is set up at Rome behind the Temple of Augus- 
tus in the Temple of Minerva.” This enclosure may have served as the 
hall of records on the west wall of which were set the bronze tablets 
just mentioned. To the rear of this, in the room resembling an atrium, 

1Pliny, N. H., 12. 94; Martial, 4. 52. 
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may have been located the library of the Temple of Divus Augustus. 
All this is in accord with the plan of Vitruvius and analogous to the 
plans of other libraries, for it lies toward the northeast and is closed on 
the south and southwest. Professor Huelsen points out that here are 
halls for study and for storage of books. Here also was found the statue 
of a man with a case for papyrus rolls beside him, perhaps an author, 
and here the stone was of a color restful to the eyes of the reader.’ 

On the Sacra Via, near the corner of the Temple of Faustina, there 
has been discovered a large clay jar (dolium) in which were concealed 
cinerary urns of various shapes, some with covers resembling those of 
the hut urns. All are of red-brown clay made by hand, with no trace 
of metal about them, and evidently correspond to urns of an Italian 
necropolis at the period of change from the bronze to the iron age, which 
may date in the seventh or eighth century B.c. Near by was a tomb 
containing a hut urn of familiar pattern; and it is believed that we have 
here a part of the necropolis of Palatine Rome on the Sacra Via, a fact 
which is interesting because of the tradition of a burial-place of the 
Valerii in Velia. 

It has been necessary in this paper to pass over many most interest- 
ing matters, such as the traces of a shrine of Bacchus mentioned by 
Martial,’ and especially the account of the medieval church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, the excavation of which has added much to the history of 
early Christian art. 

In view of what has been accomplished it is gratifying to know that 
the commission intends to continue the excavations on the site of the 
Basilica Emilia, which will require the tearing down of houses on the 
south side of the Via della Salaria Vecchia, the street to the north of the 
Church of 8. Adriano. Then the operations near the Church of S. Teo- 
doro will be continued with the intention of clearing the entire northern 
side of the Palatine up to the Lupercal. Excavations on the ascent of 
the Sacra Via from the Arch of Titus to the front of the Palace of the 
Ceesars will be carried on so as to form a junction with the work just 
mentioned by restoring the ancient road running from the Church of S. 
Maria Antiqua to the north front of the Palatine, certainly a very com- 
prehensive plan. JAMES C. EGBERT, JR. 


'Tsidorus, Origines, vi. 11. 79. 72 














THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK. 


THE dominant tendency in present-day elementary education is an 
economic one. Practical demands are being made upon the schools. 
In geography, arithmetic, and language work, insistence is laid upon the 
recognition of the commercial side of the subjects, aside from their cul- 
ture values. Manual training is being used as a wedge for the intro- 
duction of profitable industrial activities. The demand for tangible re- 
sults in nature study has opened the doors to agricultural instruction 
and school gardening. History and the teaching of civics from books 
are no longer depended upon for supplying instruction in the duties of 
citizenship; experiments of various kinds being made to render the 
teaching in this department as useful as elsewhere. One of the best 
fruits of the hew endeavors is the increased attention bestowed upon the 
rural schools, which have long since ceased to satisfy the educational 
requirements of the communities supporting them. The best thought of 
wise economists is freely given, and philanthropy is also coming forward, 
to help on the advancement of the cause. 

If the rural school is to be permanently benefited by the inaugura- 
tion of the newer ideas, there must necessarily be efficient supervision. 
This is as yet almost wholly lacking, though in several States efforts are 
under way to supply the need. Thus Connecticut has recently passed a 
law permitting two or more towns having together not less than twenty- 
five and not more than fifty teachers to unite for the purpose of em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools. The State will pay one-half the 
salary of the superintendent. In order to prevent the appointment of 
unqualified people, the law declares that no one shall be eligible as a 
district superintendent who has not had five years’ successful experience as 
a teacher or superintendent, or who does not hold a certificate of approval 
from the State board of education. Several other bills looking to the 
improvement of the district schools were passed during the same session 
of the legislature, all resting upon the principle that where the towns 
are ready to do something to improve these schools, the State stands 
ready to share the cost. 
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For the most satisfactory work yet undertaken on this continent in 
the direction of systematizing the various endeavors aiming at an im- 
provement of the efficiency of public instruction in rural districts on a 
large scale, we must look to Canada. In addition to the consolidation 
of small schools and the transportation of pupils to central institutions, 
there has been laid out a plan for supplying practical courses in scien- 
tific agriculture to communities that may be benefited by them. Two 
or three acres of land are to be provided for the purpose, adjacent to the 
most important scheol in seven districts in each county. A garden 
centre is also to be formed. The county council will then engage grad- 
uates of the Guelph Agricultural College to serve as travelling instruc- 
tors. Upon the day appointed for the visit of the instructor, the boys 
from the seven schools in the district will meet at the central school to 
be taught the elements of forestry, horticulture, entomology and its rela- 
tion to agriculture and horticulture, and the physics and chemistry of 
the soil. The instruction will be solidly practical. Each pupil will come 
in close contact with the actual work. The plan is to have the instruc- 
tors visit one district a day, and thus cover each county in a week. 
The different schools will be permitted to exhibit the results of their 
work > the county fairs, and prizes will be donated to the schools 
making the best showing. For the benefit of the girls, a course in house- 
hold economics has been arranged, in every way as practical as the agri- 
cultural instruction; and there will be a similar combination of schools 
with one common training centre. 

The improvement of rural education is nowhere else in America car- 
ried on under as comprehensive and thoroughly organized a plan. Much 
of this is due to Prof. James W. Robertson, the distinguished Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture for the Dominion of Canada, who has shown an 
astonishingly keen comprehension of the means necessary to meet the 
practical needs of the agricultural population. Sir William Macdonald 
gave to these reform endeavors his hearty support and placed a large 
fund at the disposal of the education authorities to establish the work 
in every county school district of the Provinces. With us, in the 
States, the progress of reform in rural education is considerably delayed 
by the lack of centralization. Several commonwealths are doing splen- 
didly, notably Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, and 
lowa. But there is nowhere visible as comprehensive a scheme as that 
put in operation by our Canadian cousins. 

An example of well-directed local effort in the promotion of practical 
training in useful citizenship is the Civic Improvement Association re- 
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cently organized in Asheville, North Carolina. Sixteen hundred pack- 
ages of flower seeds have been distributed among the school children at 
one cent a package, and every encouragement is to be given the children 
to cultivate flowers at school and at home. Superintendent Tighe has 
issued, for the use of teachers, a special syllabus of suggestive hints for 
teaching children the duties and privileges of citizenship. The practical 
character is evidenced from the topics, which relate to the care and 
cleanliness of the sidewalks, streets, alleys, gutters, and street-crossings ; 
the proper treatment of animals; duties toward self; what to do with 
weeds, waste paper, garbage, shrubs, etc. Work of this nature reveals 
something of the practical character of present tendencies in public school 
education. 

How all-absorbing and universal the interest in the industrialization 
of the school curriculum is at the present time may be judged also from 
the programme prepared for the forty-second annual convention of the 
National Educational Association, to be held at Boston, July 6-10. 
Substantially all the topics to be discussed at the general sessions 
have to do with economic problems postulating acceptance as legitimate 
subjects in the construction of school programmes. Under ordinary 
circumstances, and with an ordinary president at the head of the national 
organization, this would have little significance. But no less a man 
than President Eliot, of Harvard University, holds the office of honor 
this year, and it is he who made the programme. His leadership in edu- 
cation is unquestionable, whatever differences of opinion there may exist 
with reference to the remedies he proposes for educational ills. There 
is no doubt that he sees clearly what is most needed in the schools; and, 
being a practical man, he attaches most importance to the things which 
lie nearest to the comprehension and interest of the people, and can 
therefore be most readily secured. Accordingly, the programme will deal 
with manual, trade, and technical education; with school gardens, city 
school yards, and the surroundings of rural schools; with the teaching 
of civics and good citizenship; with the justification of city expenditure 
on parks and parkways as important agencies for public health and 
education ; with the nature study movement; and with education in the 
Southern States. Lest amid all this emphasis laid upon purely practical 
questions the ideal needs of humanity should be forgotten, Dr. Eliot has 
left room for an address on “The Jeopardy of the Culture Element in 
Education,” by Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of the University 
of Nebraska. 

Taking it all in all, the National Educational Association never had 
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provided for it a richer programme than the one worked out, under the 
directorship of Dr. Eliot, for the Boston convention. A better list of 
speakers was never brought together for any gathering of teachers. At 
the same time, to one whose heart is bound up with the elementary 
school problems, especially with those of the common primary school, 
the programme is not entirely satisfying. The daily tasks of the class 
teacher, the tasks which after all must determine, by the greater or 
lesser amount of time consumed by them, how much of the newer de- 
mands can be met without interfering with satisfactory teaching in the 
three R’s, upon which the plain people justly insist as of prime con- 
sequence, are wholly omitted. That no woman speaker appears on the 
general programme is satisfactorily explained by the poor acoustic quali- 
ties of Mechanics’ Hall, where the general sessions will be held, against 
which the voice of no woman seems to be matched who is really worthy 
of the occasion. Dr. Eliot’s well-known chivalry should have protected 
him from the silly attacks of the walking delegates of the women’s 
rights unions. It has been demonstrated again that even the greatest 
educational master mind of to-day is not capable of supplying an all- 
round satisfactory programme for the most important teachers’ conven- 
tion of the year. There should be a standing advisory committee on pro- 
grammes, with funds sufficient to investigate, by correspondence and 
otherwise, what subjects to include in the programmes and what speakers 
to select as the ablest exponents of these subjects. With a committee of 
this kind to aid him, the president of the great association would be 
spared much labor and some criticism. However, let the shortcomings 
be what they may, the approaching convention promises to be the 
greatest and most profitable held in this country, and the indications 
are that the attendance may reach fifteen thousand. 

Preparations are under way for a great joint meeting of the New York 
State Council of Superintendents, the New England Superintendents’ 
Association, and the Massachusetts Superintendents’ Association. Bos- 
ton will be the meeting place, and the time October 21-23. There are 
wonderful opportunities for the broadening and intensifying of profes- 
sional feeling among the superintendents in thus getting together. The 
timid beginning at Albany last fall proved this beyond question, if any 
proof were needed. The acquaintanceships there begun will go a long 
way towards supplying a foundation for .acreasingly profitable sessions. 


President David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, was 
certainly right when he said that if anything is to be found fault with 
8 
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in the present college period it is that a four years’ course is too short. 
The abbreviations suggested by the President of Harvard and the still 
greater ones proposed by the President of Columbia represent tendencies 
opposed to the relentless progress of human evolution, which is in the 
direction of gradually prolonging the period of education. 

The reason that it is so hard to argue with most college authorities 
a question that is broadly educational is, that they are most of them 
fetish worshippers, to whom an A.B. is of greater consequence than edu- 
cational breadth, and an M.A. is more precious than grasp of the problems 
of life and leadership in some department of civilization. Nor have the 
effects of the old cloistral isolation altogether disappeared from the 
colleges. The cobwebs are still there. This has been emphasized again 
in the timely protest raised by Prof. William James in “The Harvard 
Monthly ” against the homage paid to college degrees. Strings of titles 
appended to every instructor’s name on a college programme do not 
establish ability to teach. Are the colleges banking on parents who 
do not know this? Professor James suggests that the idea is to make 
the parent or student say to himself, on reading the faculty list: “This 
must be a terribly distinguished crowd — their titles shine like the stars 
in the firmament.” Nevertheless, the practice is declared to be “a 
sham, a bauble, a dodge whereby to decorate the catalogues of colleges 
and schools.” If the colleges would look to substance rather than ap- 
pearances, they would not be so anxious about the number of titles after 
the names of their instructors. The only anxiety worth having is how 
to make the four years’ course yield adequate results in genuine culture. 

The Ralph Waldo Emerson centenary, on May 25, furnished the 
text for much discussion regarding the literary and philosophical merits 
of the sage of Concord. As usual, those who take delight in arguing 
the undeservedness of special distinctions of this nature were heard 
more widely than the celebrators. President Eliot improved the occa- 
sion by showing how Emerson was really the godfather, if not the orig- 
inator, of the educational ideas which he himself has most consistently 
advocated since the day he assumed the headship of Harvard University. 
Emerson, he said, saw as few others have done the exceeding importance 
of the school as the most efficient civilizing agency. The education of 
man by manual labor was a favorite doctrine with him; he saw clearly 
that manual labor might be made to develop not only good manual 
qualifications, but good moral qualities. Manual training, gardening, 
the teaching of trades, and practical preparation for productive labor are 
some of the newer ideas in elementary school activity which Emerson 
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foresaw and advocated with conviction. President Eliot manages to 
make Emerson stand also for the fundamentals of his own views con- 


cerning the elective system in the schools. He insists, even, that “Emer- 
son laid down in plain terms the fundamental doctrines on which this 
elective system rests.” The proof he finds in Emerson’s expressed belief 
that the one prudence in life is concentration, and because he said, 
“You must elect your work; you should take what your brain can, and 
drop all the rest.” No doubt the elective system is just now very much 
in need of endorsement by leaders in the world of thought. 


Whatever mistakes the national government may have made in deal- 
ing with the Philippine education problem, the policy of Americanizing 
the Filipinos as far as possible appears to have been ratified by the re- 
sults achieved. It is natural that in view of the uniqueness of the 
gigantic experiment there should be criticism of all sorts. But a careful 
winnowing of the actual facts must convince the unprejudiced citizen 
that the progress in spreading our civilization in the Archipelago has been 
truly wonderful. The bitterest opponents of the American education 
scheme cannot establish any argument to the contrary. Thus Mr. Theo- 
dore de Laguna, a Cornell man, who taught in the Philippines, berates 
the government in “Gunton’s Magazine ” for its education policy. Yet he 
is vehement rather than reasonable. He considers our education scheme 
“a monstrous, mortifying failure,” and speaks of the teachers as “a regi- 
ment of carpet-baggers come to exploit the country in their small way.” 
He thinks the Filipinos have little desire to learn English and decides 
that they have but small need for it. With a priori statements of this 
nature, he must necessarily declare the time spent on teaching the 
people English wasted. To the Filipinos outside of the cities, he avers, 
“English is just as useless and dead a language as Greek or Sanskrit 
would be to American boys in an industrial school, trying to learn 
Spanish.” However, this sort of talk proves nothing. 

An entirely different picture of the situation is supplied by Mr. Bur- 
gess Shank, another Cornell man and Philippine teacher. He cites facts. 
What he writes is convincing and seems to prove that American educa- 
tion is a success. His belief is that the need of English in the Philip- 
pines is “a part of the civilized man’s need of civilization.” He has 
found, too, that the Filipino understands that “a native dialect, con- 
taining no scientific terms and no term new to the civilization of the 
last few hundred years, is entirely inadequate to his present needs, 
which include the acquisition by him of his share of the knowledge of 
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the ages.” The Filipino has been impressed with the need of one of the 
enlightened languages of the earth, if he is to take his place in the 
march of progress. Moreover, the Archipelago must have one common 
language if it is to be a nation. That is why the Filipinos wanted 
American teachers, “for want them they did, and the teachers were re- 
ceived with welcome.” Mr. Shank points out that a thousand schools 
have been running nearly two years, in which the language used is Eng- 
lish. In communities where schools have been established, one meets 
many persons, children and adults, who can carry on a tolerable English 
conversation. There is no discouragement after two years of effort. 
Young men and women have learned enough English in a year to be able to 
write a better letter than most American adults. Many Filipinos have 
been teaching English to their countrymen since the beginning of the 
work. The experiment has shown the people as a whole that they can 
get an enlightened language ; that so far as language goes, their aspiration 
to be a part of the enlightened world is an attainable aspiration. 

Mr. Shank’s testimony is supported in the “Educational Review ” 
by Mr. Frederick W. Nash, who writes from Manila that such is the de- 
mand for English among the Filipinos that while two years ago there were 
less than two hundred native teachers who could give instruction in 
the language, there are at present more than two thousand actually en- 
gaged in teaching English and practising methods and ideas learned of 
American teachers in the American-taught normal schools. And Mr. 
Atkinson, who was the first commissioner of public education in the 
Archipelago, and who has just returned to this country and accepted the 
superintendency of the schools of Newton, Massachusetts, says that “ Eng- 
lish was introduced into the schools because the Filipinos wanted it.” It 
is largely because of the demand for English that there are nearly a 
quarter of a million pupils enrolled in the something like two thousand 
day and evening schools. 

With facts as eloquent as these at hand, the government need not 
worry about the attacks levelled at it by theorizing opponents, even if 
there should be among them a professor of Clark University. I refer to 
Dr. A. F. Chamberlain, who writes in the “Pedagogical Seminary ” that 
“to educate the Filipinos, without using to the full their language and 
their literature, the thousandfold stimuli of their environment, their 
racial temperament and ideals, their past history and natural ambitions 
for the future, is to stunt them in body, mind, and soul.” Dr. Cham- 
berlain believes that “in education, as in everything else connected with 
the new colonialism, we began wrong. 


”» 


“We can change if we will,” he 
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suggests, “but it must be a complete change and an honest admission of 
error.” He would have us adopt the notion that the right ideal is to edu- 
cate the Filipinos as Filipinos and not as Americans. “Let 10,000,000 
Malays as such,” he prophesies, “develop along the lines of their native 
genius, and some day they will become strong, as their kinsmen the 
Japanese have done.” 

The logic of this argument would make us abandon altogether the 
fundamental ideas of our present common-school system. The Italians, 
Russian Jews, Chinese, and representatives of other nations and races 
who like to gather by themselves in city quarters would have to be left 
to develop by cultivation of their own peculiarities as best they may. 
Turks, Bulgarians, and Albanians may do as they please. Disharmony 
lends weirdness to the Eurasian concert. At any rate, it is pleasing to 
Dr, Chamberlain and his sympathizers. Theories and facts are often 
out of tune in education. We others who prefer to be persuaded by 
actual results rather than professional anxieties will meanwhile take 
courage in the progress made in Philippine education along the lines of 
American civilization. Ossian H. Lana. 





THE SOCIETY OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. 


THE attention of the readers of THe Forum and of others has been 
called, during the past few months, to the advent of a new pedagogical 
association, known as the Society of Educational Research, and I shall 
take this opportunity to give an account of its origin, its raison détre, 
and its plans. 

For some years THE Forum has been instrumental in placing before 
the public certain facts intended to demonstrate the feasibility of apply- 
ing the inductive method to the study of practical educational problems 
At first, the professional world was sceptical; but it was not long before 
a number of school people began to take more kindly to the idea; and 
to-day there is evidence of a demand of no small proportions for educat- 
ional facts such as the inductive method alone is able to produce —a 
demand for exact information, for example, in regard to what results 
ought to be secured, in the different grades, in the various branches of 
study, the amount of time that need be allotted to each subject in order 
that certain specified results may be accomplished, and the methods and 
conditions that have been proved by experience to be the most efficient 
in bringing about the desired ends. In other words, it is becoming 
quite generally appreciated that the results of our various educational 
experiments should be recorded and systematized in accordance with the 
dictates of science, so that practical school people might be able to form- 
ulate their plans of instruction upon a i.ore substantial basis than that 
of mere personal opinion. 

In view of this ever-increasing demand for pedagogical facts, coupled 
with the circumstance that there are no insuperable technical obstacles 
in the way of obtaining them, it is clear that no time should be lost in 
setting the wheels in motion. However, it so happens that a most im- 
portant problem remains to be solved before the plan may be carried 
into effect. The inductive method applied to pedagogy necessitates the 
examination of pupils in many different schools and localities, the 
marking of thousands upon thousands of papers from many different 
points of view, the construction of elaborate statistical tables, etc., etc. ; 
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and a source of revenue must be provided to pay for the travel and the 
clerical hire. In a word, the application of the inductive method to 
pedagogy has resolved itself into a financial question. 

During the initial stages of the work, the period devoted to demon- 
strating its feasibility, the burden of the expense has been assumed by 
THE Forum. But this arrangement cannot go on indefinitely, and for 
two reasons. In the first place, it means a continuous drain upon THE 
Forum’s treasury, for work that ought to be supported in other ways; 
and, secondly, even if the magazine should be willing to continue its 
annual contribution to the cause, it would be unable to supply sufficient 
funds to conduct the work on an adequate scale. For these reasons, I 
have been expecting for some time that the investigations would be 
taken in hand by one of several institutions which would appear to be 
the legitimate channels for them; but a number of these have been ap- 
proached, in one way or another, without avail. Finally, the idea was 
suggested that those who would be directly benefited by the work might 
be willing to share the burden of the expense. So a number of men 
engaged in educational work decided to organize an association and look 
for the revenue in membership fees. This, then, is the history of the 
Society's origin. 

The Society was duly organized at the Murray Hill Hotel, New 
York, on February 14, 1903. Twenty-four gentlemen, nineteen of 
whom were superintendents, had been invited to attend the meeting, 
and all but five were present. Those who failed to come had been de- 
tained by unavoidable causes and expressed in writing their desire to 
codperate. After a prolonged discussion of the pros and cons, we pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers, and the Society was an established 
fact. 

However, the mere organization of the association did not in itself 
solve the financial question. The dues were fixed at three dollars a year; 
but as it would require an annual income of ten to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars to conduct the investigations on an adequate scale, it was clear that 
the project would have to remain in abeyance for an indefinite period if 
the prosecution of the work should depend entirely upon the Society’s in- 
come from membership fees. And the latter would actually have been 
the case had it not been for the fact that THz ForuM was ready with an 
offer which would enable the association at once to carry on the work 
upon the same scale as it had been theretofore conducted by the maga- 
zine and to extend it as rapidly as the increase in membership fees would 
permit. Personally, I knew of no other way in which the Society 
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might be put on its feet. Nevertheless, in spite of its liberality, I 
hesitated to present the offer for fear that the construction might be 
placed upon it that the association had been organized in the interest 
of THE Forum. 

So much for the business organization. Let us now see what the 
Society proposes to do. 

Primarily, the association has been organized for the purpose of 
maintaining a Bureau of Research intended to act as a centre of informa- 
tion for those who are desirous of knowing with what degree of success 
the various educational methods and processes in use in our country 
have been rewarded. To illustrate: Every conscientious school superin- 
tendent is anxious to base his work upon a sound and rational course 
of study. But what may be said to constitute such a course? Broadly 
speaking, our educators would answer this question in two different 
ways. On the one hand, there are those who believe that the value of 
a system must be judged by its disciplinary power, i.e., by its power to 
develop the faculties, not by results subject to measurement on a scale 
of percentages. On the other hand, we find those who believe that the 
value of an educational process must be judged by the tangible results 
which follow its use. In accordance with these views, the former school 
of educators, in constructing a course of study, seek guidance in a 
priori reasoning, while the latter prefer to be guided by experience. 

The Society, of course, will base its conclusions upon tangible re- 
sults. However, in doing so, it will not by any means make light of 
the views of those who believe that the end and aim of education is the 
development of intellectual and moral strength, views with which it is 
absolutely in accord. It simply takes the stand that intellectual power 
is subject to demonstration; that the arithmetical faculty has been more 
highly developed among children who find no trouble in solving diffi- 
cult problems than it is among those who show but little comprehension 
of very much easier problems; that the language faculty has been more 
highly developed among those who are able to interpret intelligently the 
thoughts expressed by others, and to express their own thoughts in ele- 
gant and forcible English, than among those who show but little com- 
prehension of what they read, and whose own written expressions are 
erude and faulty, etc., etc. And as to the ethical traits, which, nat- 
urally, are not subject to measurement, the Society takes the stand that 
the schools that train the children to do well what they are taught to 
do, and to be neat and accurate in their work, are doing more toward the 
development of the intangible elements than the schools where the chil- 
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dren show but little knowledge of what they have been taught, and are 
untidy and inaccurate in their work. 

For those who believe in looking to experience for guidance, the 
Bureau will serve a unique purpose in endeavoring to render it possible 
for them to become acquainted with the experiences of the educational 
body as a whole. In the absence of conclusions based on the collective 
experiences of many, the superintendent is compelled to take as a basis 
the experiences of individual workers, and plan his system accordingly. 

But, in the latter instance, upon whose experiences shall he rely ? 
In the first place, he may be a narrow-minded man, and feel that his 
own experiences have led him to incontrovertible deductions. But as 
soon as he has formulated them, he finds that they differ widely, both 
in general and jin specific points, from those of teachers in his local- 
ity whose experiences may have covered more years than his. Never- 
theless, the latter are asked to throw their convictions to the winds, and 
to believe in the methods now thrust upon them. Frequently, the 
teachers do not take kindly to such dictation, and the natural result is 
conflict. The superintendent, if he be fearless, now decries in unmeas- 
ured tuims the ignorance of those teachers who do not agree with him; 
and these teachers, on their part, think it a shame that they are obliged 
to submit to the rulings of one who does not know half as much about 
teaching as they do. But after a time, and after a fashion, they agree 
upon a modus vivendi, although neither is convinced of the wisdom of 
the other. 

Secondly, the superintendent may be a broad-minded man, and will- 
ing to modify his convictions by taking into account the experiences of 
others. In this case he may look over the curricula of a large number 
of cities, select from each what he thinks best, and thus compile what 
seems to him to represent a rational course. But how does he know 
that what he thinks the best is really the best, or that the curriculum 
thus compiled will work well in practice? 

Thirdly, he may be a gullible man, and follow in the footsteps of 
those individual school men whose words have impressed him most fa- 
vorably. But how does he know that the methods advocated by his 
models have really led to favorable results? One who claims great 
things may base his claims on facts, but then again he may not; and as 
it is impossible in the absence of reliable data to discriminate between 
the genuine and the spurious, our gullible superintendent is as likely to 
follow the one as he is the other. 


The Bureau will proceed on a plan differing entirely from any of 
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these. It will take up, one by one, the individual points relating to prac- 
tical school work, and study, in a very precise manner, through data ob- 
tained in many schools, under what conditions certain results have been 
obtained in the past, and under what conditions they may be expected 
in the future. While the conclusions founded on a comparative study 
of educational results, and the conditions under which they have been 
obtained, may not represent the whole truth, they will certainly be more 
reliable than mere opinions; and the recommendations based upon them 
will be no longer arbitrary. And while a course of study founded on 
data furnished by the Bureau would, no doubt, be open to criticism, it 
could nevertheless command at least some substantial evidence in its 
defence against which mere personal opinion would be a tame affair. 

In every branch a number of points arise in regard to which author- 
itative information would certainly be welcomed by many of those who 
are required to decide them. The question transcending in importance 
all others in the conduct of a school system is that of the amount of time 
that should be allotted to individual subjects; for it is this that largely 
determines the breadth of the curriculum. So long as there is no definite 
basis for determining this matter, the time-tables will be altogether arbi- 
trary, and will continue to vary enormously, in different localities, in 
accordance with individual whims and fancies. 

As the question regarding the amount of time that ought to be de- 
voted to the so-called essentials — reading, spelling, penmanship, lan- 
guage, and arithmetic — stands at the root of all conflict between the 
schools and the people, it will be the purpose of the Bureau to endeavor, be- 
fore all else, to throw as much light as possible on this point. Person- 
ally, I agree with those who believe that it is the duty of the elementary 
schools, in advance of all other considerations, to accomplish reasonable 
results in those branches; but no one should object to the proposition 
that the schools will have done their duty to them if such results be 
accomplished. However, as the conception of the term “reasonable re- 
sults” is still a rather vague one, an agreement upon a definition will 
have to be reached. But here again there should be no difficulty; for 
all people ought to accept the proposition that results are reasonable 
if they bear comparison with those obtained in the more successful 
schools. 

Taking these propositions as a working basis, no insuperable difficul- 
ties are interposed to working out a time-table in the three R’s from the 
standpoint of experience. In my recent test in arithmetic, for example, 
the facts proved that satisfactory results may be obtained in that subject 
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by a time appropriation of forty-five minutes a day, including botia study 
and recitation, and that if they are not secured within that time limit, 
the deficiency is due to the quality, not the quantity, of instruction. 
Thus, the school authorities who henceforth set aside forty-five minutes 
a day for arithmetic, as an outside limit, can justify their position by re- 
ferring to facts. 

However, when we know that under a proper system of instruction 
the average child may attain a high degree of efficiency in arithmetic 
by devoting forty-five minutes daily to that branch, we do not know all 
we ought to know about the teaching of that subject. This information 
merely serves as a standard and tells us what the schools may be reason- 
ably expected to accomplish. But in order that all schools may be able 
to follow in the footsteps of the successful ones, it will be necessary to 
know all the details of the system that has conduced to success, and 
how the details differ from those involved in the system that has led 
to failure. Moreover, the deduction that the time limit for arithmetic 
may be safely fixed at forty-five minutes a day, from the fourth grade 
onward, merely gives us a maximum, and leaves us without a minimum; 
and more extended observation will no doubt tell us how the average time 
may be reduced even belovy that limit. . 

Among others, the following additional questions bearing upon the 


teaching of arithmetic could be authoritatively answered by the appli- 
cation of the inductive method: 


1. In which grade should arithmetic be begun? Is it true that 
pupils who do not begin the study until the second or the third year 
progress so rapidly thereafter that they very soon overtake those who 
began it in the first? Or, is it true that children who miss the drill in 
the first year or two will be weaker than the others throughout school 
life? This question can be solved in one way only, namely, by testing 
the pupils in the schools where arithmetic is begun in the second and 
third years, respectively, and comparing the results with those obtained 
where the study is begun in the first year. 

2. Is it well for the teaching of arithmetic during the earlier years 
to be almost entirely objective, or does a great deal of objective work 
impede the progress of the pupils without especially developing their 
accuracy or thought power? A great deal of light may be thrown on 
the limit of value of objective work —a point that has been very much 
discussed in recent years — by comparing the results in schools that do 
considerable objective work with those obtained in schools where com- 
paratively little such work is done. 
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3. Isa great deal of mechanical drill essential to a high degree of ac- 
curacy, or can the same degree of accuracy be developed without much 
drill, provided the pupils are expected to be very accurate in their prob- 
lem work? This question may be decided without much difficulty by 
studying the results in properly selected schools. 

4. What should be the order of succession in teaching the various 
chapters in arithmetic, and in which years should each be begun and 
completed? Valuable information may be obtained in regard to this 
question by instituting investigations which shall show with what suc- 
cess certain chapters have been taken up and completed in given grades 
of different schools. 

Having taken a general survey of arithmetic, I am now engaged in 
taking a bird’s-eye view of the conditions in language, and I expect to 
be able to publish the first report upon this subject in the October issue 
of Tuk Forum. Of all the branches taught in our elementary schools, 
none enters as deeply into the heart of the curriculum as English, which, 
in a sense, may be regarded as the centre of all elementary school work. 
Every recitation is incidentally a lesson in English, whether it be an 
exercise in literature, history, science, or some other subject. Then, 
more directly, there are exercises in technical grammar, in dictation, in 
original composition, in the reproduction of stories — all intended for the 
purpose of developing the power to use correct and elegant English and 
to interpret the thoughts expressed by others. And yet, in spite of all 
their experience, educators differ most widely in their views as to the 
most profitable course to pursue. 

In the teaching of English, two questions are preéminent in im- 
portance, and embrace the majority of the minor ones. They are: 

1. To what extent does practice in sentence construction, obtained 


through the writing of original compositions, the reproduction of stories, 
exercises in history, geography, etc., etc., contribute to the power of ex- 
pression and interpretation, and the use of correct English? and 

2. To what extent does the study of technical grammar contribute 
to these same ends? 


In regard to the former, it is contended by some that, as in “every- 
thing else,” practice makes perfect, and, therefore, that the ability to 
write correct and elegant English will increase in proportion to the 
amount of time spent on writing. Opposed to this is the argument that 
too much writing is conducive to the use of poor English. This conten- 
tion is based upon the idea that a limited number of papers only can be 
critically examined by the teacher, and that when the pupils write more 
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than the latter can handle, they write with the consciousness that their 
papers will not be examined, which leads to slip-shod work. Theoretic- 
ally, both ideas are sound; and the truth can only be determined by 
getting at such facts as will tend to show where written exercises cease 
to be profitable. Facts of this nature may be obtained by means of 
tests taken in schools differing in the amount of written work required 
of the pupils. 

As to technical grammar, some are in favor of beginning this subject 
as early as the fourth school year; others believe that it should not be 
begun until the child has reached a higher elementary grade; and still 
others look upon technical grammar as the philosophy of language and 
think it should not be taught at all below the high school. 

Now, if the study of technical grammar in the lower grades has an 
influence on English, it ought to be possible to demonstrate that value 
in a way that can be appreciated. That is, for example, the English 
used by the children of the sixth or seventh grade in schools where 
grammar is begun in the fourth or fifth ought to be superior in some re- 
spects to that used in the sixth or seventh grade in schools where the 
subject is not begun until the seventh or the eighth; or, failing in this, 
differences in the power of interpretation should, at any rate, be manifest. 
However, if no superiority could be demonstrated in favor of the former, 
from either standpoint, then teachers would be justified in postponing 
the introduction of technical grammar until that grade has been reached 
where its value can be clearly proved. 

In addition to these two fundamental questions, there are innumer- 
able points of detail concerning which enlightenment is desirable from 
the standpoint of facts. 

The Society having been organized for the purpose of studying and 
comparing the results obtained under different educational systems, it 
will be the aim of the Bureau to consider as many different methods and 
conditions as feasible. Of course, the investigations cannot be extended 
to every locality; but an attempt will be made to reach many schools 
of different varieties. With a view to economy of time and effort in 
carrying this plan into effect, the Director will endeavor to inform him- 
self as to the system in vogue in at least all important centres, in order 
that he may be in position so to systematize the work that he will be 
able to make a proper selection of schools for any individual test. This 
end may be accomplished by keeping on file the courses of study of 
many localities and the syllabi prepared in individual subjects by the 
respective superintendents. If, for example, we should wish to inves- 
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tigate whether the introduction of arithmetic could be safely deferred to 
the second or the third school year, or whether it should be begun in 
the first, the curricula on file would tell us where we should be likely to 
find the data in question. Again, in studying the value of technical 
grammar, we could in this way discover where the schools may be found 
that begin the subject in the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, the seventh, or 
the eighth school year, or where it has been entirely excluded from the 
elementary schools. If the superintendents who read this article would 
be good enough to send us their curricula and their syllabi, the favor 
would be very much appreciated. 

Doubt may also be expressed by some as to whether the respective 
superintendents will permit the tests to be taken in their schools. How- 
ever, in this regard, I do not fear any material obstacles. With one or 
two notable exceptions, all those who have been heretofore approached 
have not only been willing to open their schools to me, but have wel- 
comed the opportunity of learning how their results compared with those 
of other schools. As the Society has already been fortunate enough to 
enroll, among others, about a hundred superintendents, there is no 


good 
reason to believe that the courtesies previously extended will be in 
any way curtailed. As heretofore, the names of the cities where the 
tests have been taken will be withheld. And in order that confidence 
may be still further safeguarded, the pupils will be asked to indicate in 
cipher the name of their city and school, so that not even those who ex- 
amine the papers will have any idea of their source. . 

The Society’s official reports will be published in Tue Forum’s de- 
partment of Educational Research ; and if at any time the material calling 
for publication should exceed the limits of that department, the addi- 
tional matter will be issued in pamphlet form. The reports will be pre- 
pared by the Director; but in order that the personal element may be 
reduced to a minimum, the Society has created an advisory board, con- 
sisting of five members of the Executive Committee, whose duty it will 
be to examine critically the Director’s reports; certifying by signature 
their assent in case of agreement with his conclusions, or appending 
comments in case of dissent. The advisory board is empowered, how- 
ever, to invite other members of the Society to act for it in this capac- 
ity. In addition to the official reports, members of the Society will be 
entitled to receive information, through correspondence, in regard to 
points in which they are interested. 

In closing, I desire to say a few words in answer to those who ob- 
ject to the plans of the Society on the ground that, in aiming at deti- 
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nite results, the movement will militate against the freedom of the 
teacher. 

That the teacher who is required to obtain certain specified results 
cannot be absolutely free is self-evident. Nevertheless, there is no 
warrant for criticism on that score, because the combination of a prop- 
erly regulated school system and absolute freedom on the part of the 
teacher is not only impossible, but inconceivable, and the Society 
should not be expected to accomplish what the human mind cannot 
even conceive. 

By this I do not intend to infer, what would be far from the truth, 
that schools in charge of superintendents who preach the doctrine of 
the freedom of the teacher are conducted without regard for the syste- 
matic development of the pupils. But I do claim the other alternative, 
namely, that the teachers in the schools of which they have charge do 
not enjoy absolute freedom, if, indeed, on the whole, they enjoy a 
greater degree of freedom than do the teachers in other schools. 

To illustrate: Elementary school work calls for the exercise of judg- 
ment in three different ways: (1) In the selection of methods of disci- 
pline; (2) in the choice of methods of teaching; and (3) in the selection of 
subject-matter. Now, it goes without saying that the absolute freedom 
of the teacher means that each teacher in a school system shall be free 
not only to treat her pupils as she chooses, and to use such methods as 
may suit her convenience, but to make her own selection of subject- 
matter as well. But does any one suppose that Mr. A. or Mr. B. — 
both leading advocates of the doctrine of freedom — would tolerate any 
such nonsense as that? If so, he is very much mistaken. In one thing 
only does he give his teachers absolute freedom of choice, namely, he 
allows them the alternative of doing things as he wants them done 
or leaving the system — provided their pull is not stronger than his. 
Of course, he cannot allow them to choose their own subject-matter ; for 
how could he have a graded course of instruction if he did? And in 
regard to methods of teaching, he has very decided views of his own, 
and will not tolerate those in which he does not believe, such as having 
the pupils sing the multiplication table in concert or recite their lessons 
verbatim. Finally, as to discipline, he does not believe in compelling 
children to sit motionless for an hour at a time or to toe the line while 
reciting. 

It is evident, therefore, that the superintendent who speaks of the 
freedom of the teacher does not mean that she shall be free in the broad- 
est sense of the term, but an entirely different thing. What he really 
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has in mind, as far as I can see, is this: that the methods and processes 
in which he believes have a higher educational value than others, what- 
ever the results may be, and that teachers who are wise enough to em- 
ploy such methods should be freed from the responsibility of obtaining 
tangible results. And this idea carries with it the implication that the 
study of results does more harm than good; for if the results in such 
schools should be found unsatisfactory, the citizens might demand a 
change of methods — and hasten the downfall of the race. 

Now, while I am personally of the opinion that the superiority of a 
method should be subject to more tangible proof than a process so elas- 
tic as that of psychological reasoning, I must confess that I am more in 
sympathy with the pedagogical views of our critics than might be sup- 
posed from the foregoing statements. I know the schools of some of 
them, and like their ways immensely. I do not enjoy any more than 
they do the music of a concert recitation; nor does my soul leap up in 
admiration when I see the tips of the children’s toes adjusted to a nicety 
on a chalk line while reciting, or when I visit a classroom where the 
children have learned to accomplish the remarkable feat of sitting still 
for a half-hour at a time without even winking. But the doctrine of 
the freedom of the teacher, in the sense that she shall be freed from re- 
sponsibility for results, has never found favor with the people, and has 
caused the reformer’s progress to be extremely slow and insecure. And 
if one road to the goal is rife with obstructions and pitfalls, why not try 
another ? 

If it should so happen that the immobilization of the pupils were 
essential to success from the standpoint of results; that the percentage 
would rise in proportion to the extent of the immobilization; and that 
a hundred per cent could not be obtained unless the pupils should spend 
their school hours in plaster casts, then the reformer would be right to 
emblazon on his banner: “Up with methods; down with results!” But 
if it should be found that the road to perfection did not necessarily lead 
through plaster of Paris, why should we not give the poor citizen his 
dole of results, and make him a friend instead of an enemy? Nor need 
it be supposed that it will be necessary to fetter the teacher in order 
that she may succeed in obtaining results. In fact, under the system 
proposed, the teacher will enjoy a great deal more of real pedagogical 
freedom than she does now in the schools conducted by those who plead 
for her freedom. In the hands of the latter, as I have indicated, her 
freedom of choice is hemmed in on all sides by a volume of “ Don’ts” 


which she must heed on pain of dismissal. Under the proposed system, 
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on the other hand, but one positive demand is made upon her, namely, 
the demand to obtain certain reasonable minimum results within certain 
reasonable maximum time limits. This will allow the teacher consider- 
able latitude in the selection of methods, and more than a little oppor- 
tunity to exercise her judgment in the selection of subject-matter beyond 
the minimum required. 

Strictly speaking, the ideal system developed under this plan will 
not differ from that of our critic except in this one particular, that 
thoroughness will enter as an essential element. I do not wish to imply 
by this that thoroughness may not be found in the other type of schools. 
I simply mean that in the latter thoroughness is not regarded as an 
essential feature, while in the former it will be the primary aim. In 
this system, the work will be regulated in accordance with the powers 
of the teacher. If she be weak, she will have all she can do to hand 
over her pupils to the next higher grade teacher fairly well grounded in 
the minimum subject-matter laid down for her own grade. If she be 
stronger, she can reach out beyond the required minimum, and give her 
pupils, as a bonus, the benefit of her special talents in one or more 
directions. And if she be sufficiently strong to accomplish the mini- 
mum results in one or more branches by incidental instruction alone, 
she will be enabled to enrich her work to a still greater extent. This 
much freedom the system will be able to offer the teacher, and no more; 
but I believe it is a greater degree of freedom than has been hitherto 
enjoyed by any teachers, and, as I have said, it is certainly a great deal 
more than that enjoyed in the schools conducted by those who are now 
criticising us on the score of freedom. J. M. RIcE. 

9 





HOW SHALL THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM BE 
RECONSTRUCTED ? 


In THe Forum for April, 1902, I called attention to certain well- 
founded dissatisfactions with the present condition of the curriculum of 
our American colleges, to the process of disintegration and the conse- 
quent loss of some of its higher values, and to the need of a more intelli- 
gent and comprehensive reconstruction. The discussion which has 
appeared since then has chiefly served to multiply these dissatisfactions 
and to continue, with an accelerating pace, the process of disintegration 
and of loss. At present, few who have opportunity for an illumining 
and interior view of the situation, or can bring themselves bravely and 
candidly to characterize this situation, appear in a contented, not to say 
approving and admiring frame of mind. But the various proposals made 
by those whose duty and high privilege it is to initiate and lead the 
movement of reform —especially, perhaps, among them the executive 
heads of the colleges — have not thus far succeeded in gaining any gen- 
eral approval. They have, the rather, seemed adapted to make the next 
stage altogether worse than the existing stage in the evolution of sec- 
ondary education in this country. 

The proposals for a remedy, however varied in details, may be 
grouped under the following three heads: (1) to keep the length of the 
college course as it is — four years and almost wholly elective — but to 
admit into it more of professional and graduate or university work; (2) 


to reduce the length of the college course to three or even to two years, 


but to refuse any such reconstruction as will compensate for this loss of 
time by securing more of rigorously enforced and skilfully graded, re- 
quired work ; and (3) to preserve all things as they are, or even to return 
to the respectable “old-fashioned ” college curriculum — that is, to resist 
as much as possible the demand to modernize even the later years of the 
secondary education. 

Each of these three classes of proposals is open to grave objections: 
not one of them is calculated to effect a real reform. Nor do they, 
when considered in their general features, show a proper appreciation of 
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the evils which need to be reformed or of the principles on which all 
educational reform should be based. The effect of the first of these pro- 
posals, just so far as it actually succeeds, only increases the unfortunate 
tendencies of the present curriculum. This curriculum is already too 
heterogeneous, too ill-defined in purpose, too much subject to the ca- 
prices of relatively unregulated student election, and its now well-recog- 
nized sequent evils. Moreover, the introduction of the work of the 
professional school and of the graduate department into what has here- 
tofore been known as the secondary education is, for by far the greater 
portion of our college students, a detriment both to their college and to 
their professional studies. The second of these proposals makes the 
fatal mistake of try ing to avoid the necessity of time in order to secure 
a large extent of intensively good and thorough work, while wholly 
neglecting to provide any substitute for this lost time. It is as though 
the manufacturer should argue: Because my men are working to so little 
purpose — with so little energy, persistence, and continuity of plan — 
for ten hours per day, therefore I will try the plan of reducing the time 
to eight or even six hours a day of still less energetic, persistent, and 
planful work. The third proposal, while it is undoubtedly in some 
respects quite the best of the three, disregards the reasonable and im- 
perative demand which the modern time has brought about for the 
reform and reconstruction of the curriculum of the American college. 

In order to propose any definite answer to the question, “How shall 
the college curriculum be reconstructed?” it is necessary briefly to sum- 


marize the points made in the previous article concerning the necessity 


and propriety of reconstruction. These points were the following: (1) 
The college curriculum needs to be modernized or adapted anew to the 
disciplinary preparation for modern life; and this demand, concretely 
interpreted, amounts to saying that it should include much more of the 
modern languages and literatures and of the positive sciences, and rela- 
tively less of mathematics and the classical languages. (2) The college 
curriculum, or rather — what amounts to saying the same thing under 
our existing system —the so-called “secondary education,” should be 
shortened, in order that college men may the earlier begin the more 
specific preparation for their chosen life-work. This demand, taken in 
a practical and common-sense manner, means that the requirements for 
college should be made somewhat less varied and miscellaneous, though 
not less truly preparatory; it also means that the length of the college 
course itself should be reduced to three years. (3) This reduction of 
time for the secondary education does not, however, by any means neces- 
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sitate a corresponding loss of its efficiency, whether as a preparation for 
business, or for professional study, or for the continuance of the life of the 
student and investigator in the higher realms of education and discovery. 

In order, however, to secure ourselves most amply against the chance 
of loss in efficiency, by diminishing the time, we must promptly and 
radically abandon the delusions involved in the overextension of the 
elective system in the curriculum of the American college. We must 
recognize the historical fact that, in carrying the principle of election 
for college students to its present extreme, we have gone contrary to all 
the educational experience of the race. We must recognize the psycho- 
logical fact that we have also miscalculated the true nature of education 
and of the mind of man, the subject of education. We must further 
recognize the practical, matter-of-fact truth that, as regards the well- 
regulated and efficient life of the individual, considered as a joint worker 
for a common good, in the family, the school, and the state (the particular 
calling or business or life-work), the American college curriculum of to- 
day offers the only deliberately planned and respectable environment 
which habitually tempts the man who does not wish to do honest and 
thorough work, and which actually cultivates his facility in escaping 
from such work. It affords largely, in fact, a training-school for sham- 
ming and shirking. 

The practical answer to our question is, then, to be found in a col- 
lege course which may be well achieved in not more than three years’ 


time, but which, on account of its character — at once modern, and yet 


disciplinary, comprehensive, and having continuity and a fair amount of 
symmetry —shall fit the liberally educated class for the complex and 
exacting requirements of the American life of to-day. The requirements 
to which I refer in this connection are understood to be those which 
should be met by every man who lays claim to a so-called “liberal edu- 
cation,” whatever his particular business or profession may afterward 
be. The requirements of modern life for such a man do demand that 
his education shall be made more modern than was possible under the 
old-fashioned college curriculum. And, as has already been said, this 
“modernizing” of education requires a readjustment of the balance of 
studies in the college curriculum and a shortening of that curriculum. 
In meeting this requirement for the modernizing of the college curricu- 
lum, we should not diminish, but the rather, if possible, increase its dis- 
ciplinary, comprehensive, and progressive character. Few, I think, will 
care to dispute this statement. But the present extension of the elect- 
ive system prevents all this. It is opposed both to the modernizing and 
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to the disciplinary value of the college curriculum. Surely there was 
never a more astonishing fallacy rife, in all the past educational history 
of the race, than the current confusion of student election and a mod- 
ernized curriculum. 

A modern, yet disciplinary, fairly comprehensive, and truly progres- 
sive curriculum is, then, theoretically considered, precisely what the 
American college seeks. This search would more speedily lead to a 
satisfactory result, if only it could be kept free from the special and 
unworthy, but almost unavoidable, considerations as to the effect which 
its adoption would have upon the popularity and the numbers of the col- 
leges in whose success the men who must frame such a course are par- 
ticularly interested. In saying this I do not mean to have it inferred 
that the proposal for reconstruction involves the search for an abstract 
and unattainable good. Iam not plotting curves in pure space or dis- 
cussing educational problems in Utopia. On the contrary, I am inquir- 
ing in what direction a straight and quite feasible path might be blazed 
or marked out toward the end we all ought to wish to reach. I am 
designing a curriculum which could be put into effect by any fairly 
equipped college in the country, on not more than one or two years’ pre- 
vious notice. And if its adoption diminished for a time the number of 
students in attendance, it would also diminish the number of the faculty 
employed — not in all cases an altogether unworthy desideratum. For 
the elective system is a very extravagant system. Better students, 
better equipped graduates, and a better and more select faculty would 
be the almost inimediate result. 

He would be a not too venturesome prophet, not too willing to 
throw himself out, for the time being, upon the uplifting power of racial 
experience and unchanging principles, who should predict for such a 
curriculum a final success in every feature of a real success. For there 
are plain signs that the American people are growing dissatisfied as they 
see millions of the money which the few rich have somehow gathered 
from the results of popular toil going to build up an external academic 
magnificence that is in no respect warranted or matched by those real 
goods of an improved mental culture and true fitness for modern life 
which this magnificence produces in and through its legitimate academic 
work. 

A modern, yet disciplinary and fairly comprehensive, progressive 
college curriculum must of necessity be mainly required. Anything 
like an unrestricted elective system cannot be made either disciplinary, 
or comprehensive, or progressive. Every attempt to restrict election on 
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the part of the students is, however concealed and indirect, of the nature 
of a requirement. It is much more honest, more effective, and more 
promotive of good feeling to have the requirements frankly expressed and 
firmly, but courteously, maintained. All resort to concealed forms of re- 
quirement, under the pretence of giving the student his choice, results 
in a sort of contest of trickery. Under such a system of indirect control, 
the students are perpetually on a strike for a sufficiency and variety of 
“snaps,” while the faculty are always trying to establish a sort of bov- 
cott against too many easy courses or too much specialization at the 
expense of comprehensiveness and continuous and progressive develop- 
ment. Required courses, selected from all the departments or groups of 
study that are necessary for a fairly comprehensive education, and ar- 
ranged so as to give a continuous and progressive development, ave the 
prime requisites for a satisfactorily reconstructed college curriculum. 

A brief discussion of several connected questions is necessary in 
order to understand — not to say commend — any definite plan for the 
reconstruction of the college curriculum in a manner to meet the legiti- 
mate demands of the present age. The plan I have to propose considers 
college as the last three years of the secondary education. Among these 
questions stands first, in the order of time if not also of importance, the 
question of change in the requirements for entrance to college. The 
essential continuity of the secondary education makes it highly desirable 
that no abrupt change should take place between college and the fitting- 
school. There exist at present two evils at the point where the educa- 
tion of the latter merges into the college education. And for both of 
these evils, both classes of the institutions of the secondary education 
are in a measure responsible. Ifthe greater fault must be assigned to 
either of the two, it more frequently belongs, in my judgment, to the 


college than to the fitting-school. In numerous cases in this country, 
however, the same institutions are both fitting-schools and colleges for 
the same students; and, as everybody knows, some of the more ambi- 


tious of the colleges have been trying to make themselves over into semi- 
professional or graduate schools. 

One of the two evils consequent upon this mixture of titles, aims, 
and achievements results from the miscellaneous character of the exami- 
nation for which the better colleges have been requiring the fitting- 
schools to prepare their pupils. To expect the average candidate to pass 
examinations upon eighteen or twenty subjects — many of these exami- 
nations lasting only from thirty to sixty minutes each — is in itself a 
temptation and an intolerable burden to the fitting-schvols; it is also 
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either a delusion or a sort of bribe to illegitimate leniency on the part 
of the colleges. Some of these eighteen or twenty subjects might well 
be entirely omitted from the list of requirements; between others of 
them substitutes should be more freely allowed; and more thoroughness 
should then be exacted and expected in the cases of such requirements as 
are retained. For example, separate examinations on Roman and Greek 
history and on some of the English books might well be dropped; the 
amount of mathematics should be diminished and more thoroughness 
required in what is retained; and, in my judgment, for all the purposes 
served by linguistic study, more thorough knowledge of one of the two 
classical languages and of one of the two modern languages would consti- 
tute a better fitness for a successful pursuit of the reconstructed college 
curriculum, than is now obtained by compelling a relatively meagre 
knowledge of both Latin and Greek and of both German and French. 
The reasons for this judgment will be presented later on. 

The other of the two evils which serve to disturb the desired continu- 
ity of the secondary education, and to defeat all plans for making the 
, years spent in college of the highest value for building well the upper 
structure upon well-built foundations, concerns the personnel of the teach- 
ing force. In the best of our fitting-schools, whether private or public, 
the masters under whom the boy comes during the last two years of his 
preparatory study are frequently on the whole superior to the teachers 
that fall to his lot during the first year or two years of his college course. 
This fact tends to double the potency of the forces that check his educa- 
tional career. On the one hand, after entering college he is much more 
left to himself, much less required to take and to master certain subjects 
that carry him over a continuous and progressive course. On the other 
hand, he is less controlled and stimulated and guided by a personal influ- 
ence to which he looks up as being, what it really is, of a superior char- 
acter. Requisition and stimulus, law and personal example, exhortation, 
reproof, and chastisement — in a word, both impersonal and personal 
discipline —- environ him less in freshman and sophomore years in col- 
lege than in the fourth and fifth years of the preparatory school. This 
too abrupt relaxation of all forms of requirement and of disciplinary and 
steadying influence constitutes a very severe testing of the character and 
a mischievous disturbance of the habits of the young candidate for ad- 
mission to college. But there is nothing in his internal fitness to bear 
it, or in the changed nature of the education which he should receive, 
that warrants or makes safe and reasonable so abrupt a change. More- 
over, when the college man has passed through hic college life, either 
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with fairly good use or in spite of much neglect and misuse of opportu- 
nity, and has taken his college degree, nowhere in his future life, neither 
in business, nor in professional study, nor in the practice of teaching 
others what he supposes himself to have learnea, is he likely again to 
escape from the blessed discipline of required work. 

I wish, then, distinctly to claim for the mainly required college cur- 
riculum which I advocate that it offers the only way to secure a second- 
ary education which is disciplinary and progressive all the way through, 
from its beginning at twelve or fourteen years of age to its ending at the 
average age of twenty or twenty-one. 

I have also said that this college curriculum, whue it is being mod- 
ernized, should be kept fairly comprehensive and symmetrical. These 
desirable and beautiful qualities (comprehensiveness and symmetry) of a 
liberal education can be secured only by a return to the principle of 
requirement, although in a modified way. In order to secure these 
qualities the reconstructed curriculum must require —I quote from the 
article to which reference has already been made -—— the study in graded 
courses, and in a progressive way, of the three classes of subjects in which 
every liberally educated man has been trained, in the educated man’s way. 


These are: (1) language as the key to the interpretation, and the medium for the 
expression, of human thought and feeling, and the literatures which this key un 
locks; (2) so much of mathematics as is necessary to comprehend the simpler methods 
and principles of the exact sciences, and some knowledge of the methods actually 
employed, and the principles discovered, in at least some one of those sciences; (3) 
the scientific knowledge of man’s own mental and moral activities, and some appre- 
hension of the character of the problems that have always engaged the noblest exer- 
cises of the reason of man, and of the answers given by human reason to these 
problems. 


It is only as an indispensable member of the first group of studies 
that the requirement of the study of the classical languages can be made 
reasonable, if at all, both in the form of a condition for entrance to col- 
lege and also as an integral part of a reconstructed but required college 
curriculum. Why should the aspirant for a liberal education be com- 
pelled at all to study Latin and Greek, either one or both? To this 
question there is, in my judgment, only one line of reasoning which leads 
to a permanently satisfactory and defensible affirmative position. This 
line, alas! has neither been followed in their argumentation nor adopted 
as suggestive of correct practice by the advocates of the required study 
of the classical languages. All other arguments are either of temporary 
and vanishing value, or of inherent inconclusiveness. The day is rapidly 
passing when the professors of Greek and Latin can secure a high rating 
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of their function for modern life by retiring behind the defences of an 
antiquated estimate of educational values, or by falling back upon the title 
to an ancestral and hereditary nobility. The pressing question is sure 
to follow them there: What do you offer to do for the average man, to 
fit him as a liberally educated person to discharge the duties and enjoy 
the privileges of his generation, in any degree comparable to the amount of 
time and energy which you have hitherto claimed as your part of a well- 
constituted college curriculum? If the reply is this — especially for the 
Greek: We open before the student who can read this ancient language 
the world’s choicest stores of literature, and we make plain and smooth 
the path to an appreciative understanding of one most interesting form 
of ancient civilization, of one most attractive and instructive phase of 
human development; then the next question runs as follows: Do you, 
in fact, really accomplish this for the average student, and cannot all 
that it is feasible or worth while to attempt of this sort of information 
and culture be secured in some more facile and successful way ? 

The advocate of required Greek on the ground of the superior value 
of Greek literature and Greek civilization, and of the assumption that 
such ability to read the Greek language as the average college student 


obtains is the only sufficient means of access to a knowledge of this lit- 
erature and of this civilization, cannot defend his position successfully in 


view of the patent facts. If there are no other claims which Greek can 
make for a preferred place in a reconstructed and modern secondary edu- 
cation, then the required study of Greek must go. For the Greek lan- 
guage cannot be taught to the average man, during the course of his 
secondary education, so as to make his knowledge of Greek literature and 
Greek civilization enough superior to the knowledge of the same sub- 
jects which can now be obtained in ways far less expensive of time and 
energy. In other words, the method of learning to stumble over a few 
hundred pages of Greek is not an economical or effective way of acquir- 
ing the knowledge at which the teacher professes to be aiming. A 
fortiori, the attempt to place the required study of Latin on the same 
grounds does not commend itself to the thoughtful and candid student 
of the problem of the secondary education, in this our modern time. 
The required study of the classical languages must justify itself as 
language study, if it is to justify itself at all. This consideration raises 
at once for debate these two inquiries: Why should there be required 
the sort of linguistic training which the teachers of the classical lan- 
guages claim to give? and, Can such training be imparted more effect- 
ively by the study of the classical languages than in any other way? 
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Both these questions, as a student of education from the psychological 
and philosophical points of view, I am ready to answer affirmatively and 
to defend my affirmative answer with reasons that apply to all education 
of the liberal order, irrespective of temporary changes. But I cannot 
undertake to adopt the point of view held by the average teacher of the 
classical languages, or to defend the body of college professors of these 
languages against charges of narrowness, incompetence, and blundering. 

The argument which I wish to present for a considerable amount of 
required study of at least one classical language in the reconstructed 
curriculum of the secondary education, tersely put, is as follows: 

1. An indispensable part of a truly liberal education consists of train- 
ing in the science and art of interpretation. Language is the distinct- 
ively human means of communication. A knowledge of language which 
is essentially different from that possessed by the fluent speaker of sev- 


eral languages is absolutely essential to the precise and satisfactory 


interpretation of any language. Language is the form in which the high- 
est expressions of human thought and feeling come to the individual 
man and to the succeeding generations of men. Language is, therefore, 
the essential form of what we call literature, in the widest meaning of 
that word. The interpretation of language is the use of the key that 
unlocks the treasures of literature. Therefore language must be studied 
as a training in the science and art of interpretation, or else the accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of the best thoughts, feelings, and activi- 
ties of humanity is shut out of the mind. 

2. To acquire the science and art of interpretation, the prolonged 
and careful study of some one language is absolutely indispensable. Such 
a study of one language is not only indispensable, but it is sufficient 
for the average college student. For this purpos2 it is even far better 
to concentrate upon one language than to divide the time among three 
or four languages. He who knows one language in this way knows 
something which eannot be otherwise acquired about all languages, about 
language as such. He is prepared not only to acquire with a largely 
increased facility any language which he chooses to acquire, but to use 
that language intelligently and skilfully as the key to unlock the stores 
of literature which it may contain. 

3. Such a study of language as shall result in a training in the 
science and art of interpretation cannot easily be conducted otherwise 
than in a language foreign to the student. Indeed, I very much doubt 
whether it is possible to impart any considerable degree of this kind of 
culture without compelling that careful attention to words — their mean- 
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ing, their position in the sentence, their value, etc. — which unfamiliar- 
ity and the consequent compulsion to make a serious attempt at learning 
of necessity bring about. He who is compelled to study a series of 
words that at first mean little or nothing to kim, must somehow make 
shift to discover what they do mean. He must become an investigator, 
an explorer, an experimenter and discoverer in this foreign land. The 
attempt to force this way of investigating one’s own familiar and native 
speech, when the way has not already been prepared by training in some 
foreign language, is not at all likely to be successful. English, there- 
fore, can never be substituted for the classical languages. 

4. Among all foreign languages the classical languages are for us 
best adapted to use by the teacher for training in the science and art of 
interpretation. This is due to the very structure of these languages, to 
the fact that, being dead, they are the more foreign, and, especially, to 
the exceedingly elaborate and generally admirable apparatus of grammars, 
lexicons, annotated editions, historical and antiquarian illustrations, etc., 
with which several centuries of diligent research and careful scholarship 
have provided these languages. 

5. But this positive argument for the requirement of the careful and 
prolonged linguistic study of at least one of the classical languages loses 
all its cogency unless it is guarded from being misunderstood as in any 
sense an apology for the opinions, or methods, or educational achieve- 
ments of the teachers, in gencral, of the classical languages. And here 
we must at once remember what is involved in the higher culture of the 
science and art of interpretation, and what, as has already been asserted, 
is the ultimate aim of such language study as should be required of the 
candidate for a college degree. All this has been sadly misunderstood 
and missed — with notable individual exceptions — by the teachers of the 
classical languages. For in this higher culture, interpretation consists 
in thinking anew the thoughts, and feeling over again the feelings, that 
have expressed themselves in the great literary products of the ages. 
Interpretation involves of necessity the use of grammars and lexicons, 
and the help afforded by historical and antiquarian notes. But it in- 
volves also the illumined and philosopbical mind, the truly liberal and 
genial spirit, the soul that is attuned to, and cultured in, the nobler and 
higher sentiments and aspirations of humanity. It aims at that kind of 
interest in, and of ability sympathetically to comprehend, all the greater 
interests of humanity, as these interests find their expression in every 
nation’s literature, which no one ean possess who does not respect and 
know the truths that history, psychology, and philosophy have to teach 
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about the soul of man. For it is man’s soul that makes language and 
literature. And the science and art of interpretation, ultimately sought 
out and defined, is the trained knowledge and use of the method of un- 
derstanding and expressing over again what other souls have thought 
and felt. So deficient in their interest in, and in their fitness for, this 
higher use of their linguistic attainments are most of the teachers of the 
classical languages in our American colleges, even up to the present 
time, that the advocate of a future and reconstructed modern college 
curriculum is tempted to believe in the propriety of hastening with all 
possible speed the removal of both these languages from the present dis- 
integrating curriculum. To continue to require both Latin and Greek 
in a college course from which all requirement of the physical and psy- 
chological sciences has already been banished is to hold on to a tradi- 
tional and hereditary privilege so unreasonable and exasperating as to 
summon against it all the friends and all the enemies of a thorough and 
rational reconstruction. Indeed, the very causes of the whole process 
of disintegration and the reasons for a reconstruction in the near future 
bear most heavily against the classical languages. They cannot long 
maintain themselves by an assertion of their hereditary rights. But 
they may find a place among the required studies of a reconstructed cur- 
riculum whenever they are willing to join with the holders of other vested 
interests, and with the advocates of interests already dispossessed, in the 
candid and fair estimate of the values which belong to all the different 
branches of that education which the American college ought to impart. 

It will be seen from what has already been said that I am prepared 
to advocate the requirement of even a more prolonged and thorough study 
of language, as a training in the science and art of interpretation, within 
the reconstructed college curriculum. But this is by no means the same 
thing as holding that both Latin and Greek should be required. Indeed, 
more of the right sort of language study spent upon either one of these 
two languages would, in my judgment, be much better than the now 
customary division of time and effort between the two. Into the reasons 
for this judgment I cannot enter at the present time. 

One of the modern languages, but only one, should be required in 
the reconstructed college curriculum. The method of pursuing the study 
of either modern language should be distinctly different from that re- 
quired of the student of a classical language; for the aim is different. 
The principal valuable use served by the study of Latin and Greek has 
already been defined as “training in the science and art of interpreta- 
tion.” But the aim of the study of German or French is the ability to 
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read the languages fluently and thus not only to get at the choice mas- 
terpieces of literature in these languages, but also — and chiefly —to be 


able to consult the authorities on all sorts of subjects who are constantly 
publishing their results in these languages. And to accomplish this 
purpose, the requirement of a larger measure of one language, rather than 
less of both, is good economy of time and energy. For he who has mas- 
tered one modern language — especially if it be the German — will make 
light work of acquiring other modern languages. And he who has been 
well trained in either Latin or Greek will know how to use his linguis- 
tic key to get at the literatures of all languages. 

In the second group of studies which should be required in the 
reconstructed college curriculum stand mathematics, the most general 
principles of mechanics and physics, and one of the so-called natural 
sciences. The amount of mathematics required, however, should be 
only enough to secure familiarity with that use of the science which is 
made in determining those general mechanical and physical principles 
upon which the world of things is built. All argument that more 
required mathematics than this should be retained, on account of the 
value of this study as discipline in exact reasoning, is either exaggerated 
or fallacious. Excessive requirement of this subject either provokes 
resistance and disgust or trains the dead-lift of an unworthy memorizing 
in the case of those who have not mathematical minds; or else it begets 
an inordinate conceit of and demand for what is called “exact reason- 
ing” in those more important subjects where mathematically exact rea- 
soning is neither to be had nor to be desired. 

That any young man should be honored with an academic degree 
who has only vague and picked-up opinions about those mechanical and 
physical principles upon which his environment is built, I consider an 
intolerable thing. The simplest and most general of those principles 
can be made clear to, and thoroughly learned by, every college student. 
Therefore, a certain minimum amount of mechanics and physics should 
be required in the reconstructed college curriculum. Moreover, the 
sciences of observation and classification that consider primarily separate 
groups of phenomena should be represented among the required studies 
of this curriculum. This is very far from saying that every college man 
should be compelled to study a little of geology, a little of botany, a 
little of zoology, and what not. Such a smattering of many “ologies ” ” 
is, of course, very far from a desirable thing to obtain — not to say a 
legitimate thing to require. But the great majority of human minds 
can develop interest in some one of these groups of natural phenomena; 
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and some acquaintance with at least one of them is not only an impor- 
tant factor in a truly liberal education, but also an almost unfailing 
source of pleasure and profit to him who possesses it. The greater argu- 
ment, however, for requiring every student to choose for himself some 
one of these groups upon which he will enter is the insight thus gained 
into the method of nature, and into the way that man goes about the 
discovery of that method. And it is in these studies that the devices 
of the teacher to make his course popular and interesting are most legiti- 
mate and least liable to injurious reactions. The lecturer or demon- 
strator who can awaken an interest in minerals, or chemical reactions, 
or flowers and plants, or the structure and function of animal organisms, 
is not so likely to encourage the mere taking of “snaps” as he who 
can win admiration and applause for his jokes about books or for his 
doubtful stories about the freaks or the persistent reactions of savage 
minds. 

It is a rather strange but, I think, a passing anomaly that he who 
advocates the requirement of at least a moderate amount of those studies 
which are historically the oldest and most perennial of all, in the evolu- 
tion of man’s culture, and which have always been given the most hon- 
ored place in the American college, should meet at present with most 
opposition to his views. I refer, of course, to the study of the psychol- 
ogical sciences and of philosophy. Mathematics and philosophy are the 
oldest of all the academical disciplines. Indeed, the oldest of the acad- 


emies were schools of philosophy. All through the history of human 


culture the mind of man, its origin and destiny, the mystery of its 
being, and the value of its opinions, knowledges, and deeds, have fur- 


nished the most persistent, stimulating, and entrancing of studies. Down 


g 
to almost the present hour, whatever the university man did or did not 
study, he must know something or assume to know something about the 
results of the reflective thinking of the race over its most profound and 
comprehensive problems. But this zs philosophy. She has been in fact, 
and she has been esteemed to be, the mother of all the particular sciences 
Our wise modern “educators” appear, however, to have discovered all at 
once that the tendencies of the culture of the race, which are far older 

more universal than any which have given rise to a preference for 
classical studies, have all gone wrong; that, whereas boys and young 


men should be compelled to study through many years, and in spite of 
reluctance and disgust, the intricacies of the higher mathematics and 
the details of classical grammar and lexicography, they ought to be left 


wholly to themselves to say whether or not they will disregard the ad- 
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vice of mathematicians and classicists and venture to take a bit of so- 
called mental science at the very fag-end of their college course. 

But this attitude toward psychology and philosophy is destined to 
pass away. Its existence at the present time is, no doubt, largely due 
to the past faults and incompetence of the teachers of psychology and 
philosophy. But it is even more due to a passing phase in the develop- 
ment of the American people and of their educational system. Being 
bakers of bread, and often wanting to get the largest price for the small- 
est loaf made of the poorest flour, how can we prize highly that which 
confessedly “bakes no bread”? Believing that reflection upon the 
problems of “God, freedom, and immortality ” is of relatively little con- 
cern for the practical man, or else that the solution of these problems can 
be had without clear and high thinking, why should we wish to cultivate 
the discipline which professes to inform us about these priceless realities? 

There are plain signs of great encouragement, however, to the stu- 
dents and teachers of psychology and philosophy. The subjects with 
which they deal are not, like Greek and Latin, of a relative and tempo- 
rary concern. On the contrary, they are just those subjects that have 
been, are, and always will be of the most absolute and unchanging inter- 
est and value tothe human race. Just at present, the foremost students 
of every positive science are awakening to the appreciation of the truth 
that psychology is a fundamental concern with them all. And all over 
the world now can be heard the low and smothered but earnest cry for 
a reconsideration of the problems with which philosophy eternally must 
continue to deal. Even those who sneer at metaphysics are beginning 
either to suppress their sneer or openly to join the ranks of the meta- 
physicians by exploiting a metaphysics of their own. But the fruits of 
history have not all turned stale or gone to decay. And the nature of 
humanity is not suddenly to be changed. 

So, then, when I advocate the requirement of a certain amount of 
the psychological sciences and of philosophy in the reconstructed college 
curriculum, I do not feel the need of making any special apology. Such 
an advocacy only anticipates what is likely to be realized before long in 
fact. But if the process of disintegration must go still further before 
the process of an intelligent, principled, and thorough reconstruction 
takes place, then by all means let the disintegration be hastened. Let 
us have a clean slate on which to write the scheme for a new and sen- 
sible curriculum. In this way the evils will be lessened; in this way 
the men who pass through college during the unsettled period of recon- 

struction will be fewer in number. Noram I sure that they will not be 
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better educated. For although the well-constructed college curriculum, 
consisting mainly of required courses carefully graded and guarded so 
that they must be taken in a progressive way, would be a vast improve- 
ment on the present curriculum, it is not unlikely that a wholly free and 
elective curriculum would also be somewhat better than the present cur- 
riculum. For the latter is neither one thing nor the other, and it is 
adapted to foster the evils and lose the advantages of both. 

It is, therefore, to be hoped that we are approaching the time when 
a disciplinary, fairly comprehensive, and progressive secondary education 
can be finished by the average American youth at the age of twenty or 
twenty-one. He can then be well equipped and set free for the more 
special and technical training required by his chosen life-work. 

The tables appended are designed to set forth in a concrete way the 
kind of a reconstructed college curriculum which the author of this arti- 
cle has in mind. The following introductory notes are thought neces- 
sary for the better understanding of these tables: 

1. The reconstructed college curriculum, according to this plan, may 
be passed by the student of average mental capacity in three years; but 
only if he has entered upon it with a thorough preparation and pursues 
it throughout with a maximum of industry, energy, and fidelity. Fail- 
ing in any of these three requisites for success, or being naturally below 
the average standard of mental capacity, the student should be compelled 
to remain not less than four years in college — if, indeed, he cannot the 
sooner be justly compelled or induced to withdraw altogether. To fin- 
ish the curriculum in three years’ time one must pass courses amount- 
ing to sixteen hours of class-room work each week of each year. 

2. The courses comprised in this curriculum are divided into two 
groups, one “required” and the other “elective.” Of the former group, 
four courses of three hours each must be taken by each student; and 
two courses of two hours each may be chosen from any one or more of 
the subdivisions belonging to the second group. The first group repre- 
sents the precise amount and variety of the work which the student 
must do in order to obtain a degree; the second represents his opportu- 
nity to vary the kind and increase the amount of the particular subjects 
in which he chooses to specialize, and so to give the more individual 
characteristics to his degree. The required subjects, however, admit of 
choice as to the particular courses to be taken in those subjects; and 
the elective courses are so arranged that they cannot be chosen in hap- 
hazard fashion or otherwise than in a manner to supplement and em- 
phasize the courses in the required subjects. 
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3. Both the required and the elective groups should cousist only of 
carefully graded courses (A, B, and C corresponding to the advance in 
the subject already made by the student); and no student should be 


allowed to take B or C courses in any subject who has not already passed 


the proper more elementary and introductory courses. For example, 
no one should be allowed to take anthropology who has not passed courses 
in physiology and psychology, or to study in the original and as litera- 
ture the masterpieces of a foreign language who has not a certain famil- 
larity in the interpretation of that language. 

4. Any college that is at all worthy of the name may be left to fill 
in the columns standing under both the required and the elective groups 
with such particular courses as it can offer honestly and teach efliciently. 
The snare and the disgrace of the American college at the present time 
is that, in so large a proportion of cases, its courses are indefinitely 
varied and attractive on paper, but are so largely impracticable, unneces- 
sary, and relatively worthless in fact. This is especially true where the 
so-called college, scarcely up to the grade of a weli-equipped high-school, 
tries to give a “university ” and graduate character to its curriculum. | 
have recently counted in the catalogue of one Western university more 
than twice as many graduate courses as there are enrolled graduate 
students in the entire institution. How the men would have to be 
“quartered ” in order to go around is not made apparent. But surely 
for a well-ordered college curriculum the desideratum is a small number 
of selected and well-arranged courses, thoroughly taught and rigorously 
enforced, rather than a bewildering and dissipating variety of opportuni- 
ties for choice, which neither faculty nor students can wisely correlate, 
even if both are disposed to attempt the problem with a united rather 
than a divided purpose in view. The plan advocated, however, should 
be freely treated; its details are elastic, so long as its principles remain 
firm. This remark applies especially to all the courses in the elective 
division, where no objection would maintain itself against the choice of 
the A courses at any time, in the case of students not intending to fol- 
low these courses with the choice of allied B and C courses later on. 
In every case the elective courses are to be regarded as cognate and 
supplementary. 

The feasibility and value of this plan for a reconstructed college cur- 
riculum is not, then, primarily to be tested by the precise number and 
kind of the courses set down in these tables, but the rather by the prin- 
ciples to illustrate which the tables are prepared in a somewhat tentative 
way. 
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KISHINEFF. 


THE history of the advance of Russia and the spread of the influence 
of the Slav is one of the most interesting stories of the great movement 
westward known as the “ Vilkerwanderung ”— interesting not only be- 
cause it is being accomplished under our very eyes, but also because the 
circumstances under which it is working itself out are so different from 
those which pertained during the preceding waves of this great move- 
ment. In former times it was the great number, combined with the 
presence of a surpassing genius as military leader, that swept every- 
thing before it; and the disordered and unsettled state of Europe made 
combined action against the invasion impossible and left the road 
almost clear. The Slav invasion, however, found Europe with fixed 
and well-defined boundaries, and with strong national feelings per- 
meating the countries against which it battered. The simple brutality 
of armed invasion was out of the question; and the Slav therefore 
trained himself to acquire by astuteness and diplomatic subterfuges what 
brute force could not obtain. He went to school in European culture 
and European diplomacy. He acquired suflicient of the one to enable 
him to take his place among the modern culture nations, and he outdid 


his masters in the other to such a degree as to throw them completely 


in the shade. To his own qualities of daring and doggedness he has 
added a finesse which makes hima masterhand in the game of chess 
which we call international politics. Nothing seems to bar his way, 
neither accepted formule nor acknowledged understandings. He can 
tind a road out of both; and his steady advance Eastward on the one 
hand and Southward on the other shows that he now looms up as the 
commanding figure in the world’s history for the next one hundred 
years. 

It is unfortunate that every great world-movement has been con- 
nected with my people, the Jews; unfortunate, for whichever way events 
turned they were surely the ones to suffer. Carried upon the incoming 
wave, they have in every case been left high and dry when that wave 
has receded. Given their Oriental intense nature and their feeling that 
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they were always on trial for their good behavior, they have naturally 
outdone those whom they wished to serve; and, trying to be all in all 
to every one, they have been everything to none. In spreading west- 
ward Russia absorbed a great part of the old kingdom of Poland, and 
thus received, into a mass that was already most heterogeneous, several 
millions of Jews. Had these Jews been allowed to disperse themselves 
naturally over the whole of the vast dominions of the Czar, they would 
have in time practically disappeared and been lost to view in the 
many millions surrounding them. With a policy certainly short- 
sighted from the statesman’s point of view, such a diffusion was made 
impossible; and by successive ukases and continued legislation they 
have been kept herded within the fifteen governments of White Russia 
and Poland, producing that “Pale of Settlement” on the western and 
southwestern frontier of the empire which can only be characterized by 
the adjective “awful.” In addition to this, free movement even within 
the Pale has been consistently refused the Jews, and they have been 
further herded together in the larger and smaller towns. 

One would imagine that such restrictions were sufficient to make 
life itself a burden for the Russian Jew; but he has had to bear more 
than this. Afier free residence and free movement within the Pale had 
been denied him, the free exercise of his talents and whatever oppor- 
tunities life presented were also refused. One trade after another, one 
profession after another, was closed to him; and his cup of misery was 
filled to the brim when restrictions were placed upon his free use of the 
educational advantages offered by schools and universities. The notori- 
ous Ignatief May Laws of 1882 stand out as the most iniquitous piece 
of legislation ever enacted by a government that calls itself civilized, 
and only find their parallel in the recent Roumanian legislation concern- 
ing the Jews. 

The southwestern corner of the Pale of Settlement is formed by the 
government of Bessarabia —a province that is really not Russian but 
Roumanian. It was acquired by Russia partly in 1818 and partly in 
1878. Before this it had been a portion of the principality of Molda- 
via, and already toward the end of the fourteenth century contained a 
large Jewish population. From the very moment of its annexation to 
Russia, the persecution of its Jewish inhabitants commenced. Many 
of them were expelled, and, having lost their Roumanian citizenship by 
the annexation, found themselves pariahs on the face of the earth. A 
large number lived in places situated within fifty versts (thirty-three 
miles) of the frontier; and according to the Russian law of October 27, 
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1858, only such Jews were allowed to live within this distance of the 
frontier who had been settled there before the law was passed or who 
owned land or houses. Such continued herding was bound to produce 
the Jewish question; which question could be solved only, from the 
Russian point of view, by a complete degradation, leading to 2migration, 
or by a wholesale conversion to the orthodox faith. According to the 
latest census reports there are 167,827 Jews among the 1,385,743 in- 
habitants of the province. It must not be forgotten that a large portion 
of the population is still Roumanian. This is especially true of the 
landed gentry; and the anti-Jewish legislation and anti-Jewish cam- 
paign in Roumania were bound to affect the Jews across the Bessarabian 
border. 

And yet all the accounts agree that the non-Jewish and Jewish 
population lived in equity and friendship side by side. These accounts 
are credible; for even in 1881 and 1882, when the whole southern por- 
tion of Russia was aflame against the Jews, no trouble occurred in Bes- 
sarabia. Whatever trades were open to them the Jews plied with dili- 
gence. According to reliable statistics there are 20,976 Jewish artisans 
in Bessarabia and 4,296 agriculturists. The condition of the Jews there 
was the same as in the other portions of the Pale, but no worse; and, 
though bad crops have from time to time caused famine and much suf- 
fering, no special trouble was expected in just this portion of the Rus- 
sian Diaspora. It is, therefore, no wonder that when the reports of the 
massacres at Kishineff first came to the Western world they came as a 
bolt from the blue. Resignation is the attitude into which the Russian 
Jew has trained himself, and which is commonly preached to him from 
Western pulpits and lecture platforms. Besides, the Jews had their 
hands full in their endeavor to ameliorate the condition of their Rou- 
manian brethren; and the world had one eye upon Russia in Manchuria, 
and the other on the troubles brewing in the Balkan peninsula. But 
the 40,000 Jews who live in Kishineff, and who form a goodly percent- 
age of the population, generally said to be 110,000, were not at rest. 
An active anti-Jewish propaganda was being carried on in the city; and, 
knowing the temper not only of Russian mobs, but of mobs in general, 
they feared for their lives and their property. 

They had every cause to fear. About five years ago, a newspaper 
called “ Bessarabetz ” had been established there by one Krushewan. It 
was the only newspaper permitted to exist by the authorities. Since 
the second year of its publication it has been violently anti-Jewish; 
rivalling the “ Anti-Juif” of Paris, Algiers, and Brussels, and the “Staats- 
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burger Zeitung” of Berlin. Its whole object seemed to be to sow strife 
and hatred between the Christian and the Jewish inhabitants of the 
city. Its word of parole was “Death to the Jews.” “We will under- 
take another crusade against the Jews”; “It is time Russian life were 
freed from parasites ” ; “Jewish corpses shall be bound to cart-wheels ” 
these are only a few of the choice phrases used by Krushewan. No gag 
was put upon his mouth, no muzzle upon his pen, by the head of the 
local censor bureau, the Vice-Governor, Oustrugoff. It is in evidence 
that hand-written pamphlets were circulated in the cabarets openly pro- 
claiming: “The Czar has given permission to attack the Jews on the 
first two days of the festival of the Passover.” Nor was their circula- 
tion prohibited by the censor. He even went so far as to reassure the 
Jewish official representatives, who asked him for protection, that there 
was nodanger. From across the Roumanian border, also, the poison 
was being instilled. Inthe month of March the “Vocea Tutovei,” of 
Berlad, published the most inflammatory articles in connection with the 
celebration at Easter-tide. It is stated upon good authority that the 
subsequent riots were organized with deliberation, and that the places 
where the organizers met are well known. 

The mine thus carefully laid needed but a spark to set it off. There 
is a little village on the Dneister, in the neighboring government of 
Kherson, called Dubossari, which before March 17 was unknown to his- 
tory. Now, unfortunately, it is marked in the calendar of Jewish mar- 
tyrdom. On that aay the horribly mutilated body of a young Christian 
boy was discovered. It was said that he had been sent to make a pur- 
chase at a Jewish shop, and had then been found in that condition. 
All through Jewish history the Easter-tide has been a season of fear 
and trembling. Though it may have brought tidings of peace and good 
will to other men, it has brought the lurid glare of blood to the Jews. 
Hardly a year passes without the charge of ritual murder being brought 
against the Jews at this time —a charge which Christian popes, bishops, 
emperors, kings, and professors, with the most searching investiga- 
tions, have often declared to be false. Two post-mortem examinations 
showed that in the Dubossari case there could be no thought of what, 
even by a stretch of the imagination, might be called a ritual murder. 
It was proved that the pocr lad had been slain by members of his own 
family who were interested in his disappearance. But it was too dainty 


a morsel to be despised by the anti-Semites in Kishineff. It was used 


by “The Bessarabetz” in order still further to incite the popular fury 


against the Jews. An outbreak against them at Dubossari was easily 
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prevented by a battalion of infantry sent from Benderi; but, on March 31, 
an outbreak did occur at Tumanovo in the district of Tiraspol, fifty miles 
northwest of Odessa. 

The train had, indeed, been well laid. It led directly to the ottfice 
of “The Bessarabetz” in Kishineff. April 19 was the first day of the 
Passover celebration in the Russian Greek Church. It was a Sunday; 
all the shops were closed and the people seem to have been idly collected 
in the streets of the city, especially in the Tcheuflin Square, near the 
merry-go-rounds and the drinking booths. It is asserted that they were 
uneasy because they were idle; sufficient amusement not having been 
provided for them this year as at previous times. What a frolicking, 
mafticking time they did have before nightfall! There were Jews, also, 
among them who had come to see the fun. What diabolical, what 
Satanic fun they did have that day! They little thought what the next 
few hours would bring them. But the authorities had done much think- 
ing in their stead; for on April 17 a large number of extra beds had been 
provided in the police barracks; and when the Kishineff rabbi, a few 
days previously, had applied to the bishop for help in quieting the 
excitement, he had received the answer that the bishop himself believed 
in the blood accusation. The ugly temper of the people seems to have 


been increased by the report, industriously spread, that the editor of 


“The Bessarabetz ” had been threatened with arrest. 

How the riot commenced will perhaps never be known. The flimsy 
excuse that it was caused by the Jewish proprietor of a merry-go-round, 
who had dealt harshly with a Christian woman whom he had tumbled 
out of one of the cars, will hardly be accepted by the thoughtful, though 
it has the indorsement of the official report of M. de Plehve, Minister 
of the Interior. At about twelve, a certain movement was discerned 
among the populace in the Tcheuflin Square, and the Jews were seen 
fleeing from among the crowd, pursued by the cry, “ Kill the Jews!” 
Various groups were quickly formed, which passed through the Alexan- 
drowskaia Street to the New Bazaar, breaking window-panes, emptying 
shops, and raiding the whole part of the city near the railway station. 
Every Jew who dared show himself was assaulted, some being even 
dragged from the tram-cars and beaten todeath. At the first onslaught 
the Jews were terror-stricken; but when they recovered sufficiently to 
endeavor to defend themselves, they were quickly disarmed by the popu- 
lace. Cases are on record to show that the police directly encouraged 
the rioters. When the wilful inefficiency of those whose duty it was to 
preserve order was seen, attempts were made to telegraph the state of 
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affairs to St. Petersburg, but permission was obstinately refused. The 
excesses continued all the afternoon, and quiet came only when dark- 
ness sheltered the Jews from view. The night passed quietly, and 
many fondly believed that the worst was over; the more so as there 
were strong detachments of cavalry, infantry, and police in the city, 
amounting to ten or twelve thousand in all—more than sufficient, as 
future events indeed showed, to quiet any riot in Kishineff. And still 
M. de Plehve is able to say in his official report that “It was not pos- 
sible to repress the mob.” 

The morning of April 20 dawned, and the Jews were still hopeful 
that the riots were at anend. But at the very beginning of the day 
the excesses were continued in the New Bazaar, and in the Nicolaiev- 
skaia, Gastinaia, Kharlampiefskaia, and Puchkinskia streets. The mob 
this time was better prepared with bludgeons, hammers, and axes. The 
shops of the richer Jews were broken open; and though the police and 
soldiers patrolled the streets, they seem to hav2 done nothing more than 
simply admonish the people to desist —as if admonishing could calm 
a mob drunken with the passion of loot. The synagogues in the Gos- 
tenaia Street and the Sinnaia Place had been plundered, and the sacred 
scrolls of the Law, tattered and torn, thrown into the street. The al- 
most incredible report comes to us that the better class of people not 
only complacently looked on at these orgies, but, either on foot or from 
carriages, observed them with interest, as though they were theatrical 
performances. One is quite loath to believe such stories as these; we 
must observe much caution in accepting reports sent in the flurry of 
great excitement. And yet, only in a few cases, which should be 
honorably mentioned, did the non-Jewish population use its efforts to 
calm the mob or to save the victims. A priest, Lashkoff, is said to 
have received and harbored a number of them in his home and active 
sympathy was expressed by Mayor Schmidt and Lieutenant-Governor 
Krupensky. 

It was late on Monday afternoon, about five o’clock, that the peo- 
ple commenced to aid the authorities in their efforts to disarm the mob. 
The authorities seem by this time to have been awakened to what was 
their manifest duty. No sooner had a troop of soldiers been seen com- 
ing down the Parshkinskia Street than reason appears to have entered 
the heads of the rioters, and to have controlled their turbulent spirits. 
As if by magic, quiet descended upon the stricken quarters; and the 
only further troubles that occurred took place in out-of-the-way parts 
of the city, where the grim fun was kept up by those who had come 
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from neighboring places with the hope of sharing in the booty. By 
nightfall complete calm covered the city, and the pall of night in its 
great charity covered up the sins of the day. The end had come; the 
third and the following days were passed in peace and quiet. Strong 
patrols of the military paraded the streets, and it was very quickly 
known that they had received orders to repress any uprising with all the 
means in their power. It was hardly necessary to declare the city ina 
state of siege. The power of the Government is known and recognized 
in Russia, and the slightest touch of its strong hand compels obedience. 

There was, indeed, a calm in the city, the calm of death and ex- 
haustion. The streets must have presented the appearance of a battle- 
field, for débris and loot covered everything. The feathers from ripped 
bedding are said to have made the air thick. “The Nowosti,” a Chris- 
tian newspaper of St. Petersburg, publishes the following words from an 
eye-witness : 

What I saw ten days after the outrages had taken place exceeded what I had 
expected from the reports which had reached me. Kishineff has the appearance of 
a town sacked by the enemy — wrecked houses, people with heads swathed in ban 
dages, with arms in splints and slings. 
The same tale is told again by another Christian paper of St. Peters- 
burg, “The Viedomosti.” The details that these papers give hardly bear 
repetition before the general public. Every crime from plunder to rape 
was committed. Bowels were slashed open and nameless horrors of 
medieval barbarity were reénacted in this twentieth century. One 
hesitates to believe these stories; but they are vouched for by the wit- 
nesses cited above, as well as by private letters which have been shown 
to me and by others that have appeared in the public press. 

When the books were closed on the eve of April 20, they showed 
45 killed, 86 wounded severely, 500 wounded slightly, 15 streets of 
houses sacked, 10,000 Jews homeless and destitute, and 10,000 more 
on the verge of ruin. “The Bessarabetz” itself admitted, on April 22, 
that there had been 38 victims, and that 62 had been wounded. The 
Red Cross Society of Kishineff, which was at once on the scene doing 
its noble work, can witness to the truth of these figures. At the time 
of this writing 12,000 persons are receiving the dole of two pounds of 
bread a day. Once again, as in the history of all such riots, the most 
innocent of the innocent have been the victims — the artisans, the small 
merchants, the employees. Among the slain were found the bodies of 
two Christians, showing that at least some of their fellow-inhabitants 
had sufficient humanity left in them to come to the aid of the Jews, 
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But what no official statistics, or unofficial ones, can give is the full tale 
of the havoc that has been wrought, of the degradation fixed upon so 
many, of the anguish of spirit, of the torture of mind. These are buried 
with the victims, or hidden in hearts that silently and sorrowfully bear 
their shame. Fear and trembling have seized the Jews in the north- 
west and southwest of Russia. They naturally dread uprisings in their 
own districts, and they tremble for the safety of themselves and their 
families. Panic seized upon the Jews of Kieff when the news of the 
massacres arrived. They were right to have fear; for, when the Jewish 
notables ap} l ed Lo the authorities for protection, the V ice-Governor 
Stakelberg is reported to have said to them: “I will never allow the on- 
slaught to go to the extent of that at Kishineff.” Not to that extent 
but how far? 

These are the bald facts of the podrom on April 19 and 20 at Kishi- 
neff. It is a dreadful thing to imagine that any one but an excited mob 
could be guilty of such excesses. Yet a mob never acts spontaneously. 
[t must be prepared; it must be goaded on; it must be led. And upon 
those who have done this leader’s work must the final blame lie. Heavy 
as the accusation may seem, and much as we should exercise the virtue 
of charity, a threefold blame attaches to Russia —to the anti-Semitic 
leaders, to the local authorities of Kishineff, and to the central Gov- 
ernment in St. Petersburg. Enough has been said in the first part 
of this article to show how the riots were artfully prepared many 
months, nay even years, in advance. The local anti-Semitic press has 
been powerfully aided by the anti-Semitic “Znamya,” “Novoye Vrem- 
ya,” and “Sviet ” of St. Petersburg. One could quote article after article 


from their columns, which in coldest blood exasperated the populace to 


just such dramas as have been enacted in Bessarabia. What better 
proof d e need than the words of “The Znamya,” in commenting 
upon the Kishineff disaster, which it declared to have been “a well- 
earned lesson”? Once again the blessing of press publicity has been 
turned into a curse. 

The guilt of the local authorities of Kishineff, as second accessory to 
the crimes, is only too evident. Not only had the machinations of 
“The Bessarabetz” been allowed free exercise; but their dilatoriness in 
calling out the military stamps them as participes criminis. Some 
f the houses were pillaged continuously for eight to twelve hours. 
The authorities did nothing to prevent the storm from coming; they 
remained passive when it did come; and though a thousand persons 
were taken into custody for participation in the riots, they were brought 
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before the examining magistrate Davidovitch, a noted anti-Semite and 
one of the leading writers on “The Bessarabetz.”. No wonder that many 
were allowed to go scot free upon the flimsiest excuses, though caught 
either red-handed or with stolen goods on their persons. In preventing 
the use of the telegraph for the purpose of communicating with St. 
Petersburg, the authorities directly contributed to prolong the suffering 

Graver still is the silent complicity in the happenings at Kishinefi 
with which one is obliged to charge the central Russian Government at 
St. Petersburg. For years the anti-Semitic press in the capital has been 
allowed a free hand to disseminate at will whatever it cared to say 
against the Jews. This is no small matter if one remembers the strict 


censorship of the press in Russia. The all-powerful censor’s bureau 


can, in the twinkling of an eye, stop the publication of anyt 
which it does not approve. The Jewish and pro-Jewish 
have, on the other hand, been subjected to every manner of annoys 
“The Pravo” (Right), edited by Prof. Wladimir Gosson and 
Lazarewski, has been severely censured for defending the Jews; ¢ 
like fate has befallen the Jewish journal, “Woschod,” for pul ng 
details of the massacres. The St. Petersburg Jews were even prohibited 
from holding commemoration services in memory of the victims. 

It has been asserted that a confidential despatch had been sent by 
M. de Plehve, Minister of the Interior, on March 25, to the Governor 
of Bessarabia, the closing words of which were: “ Your Excellency will 
not fail to contribute to the immediate stopping of disorders which may 
arise, by means of admonition, without at all having recourse, however, 
to the use of arms.” If this were true, it would be the strongest indict- 
ment that could be brought against the Government. Happily, an 
official denial of the authenticity of this document has been published. 
Let us hope that the denial is true; although those who are acquainted 
with Russian procedure in such matters, and who remember the denial 
of that Power in the matter of the occupation of Manchuria, will not 
give it too much weight. When Ambassador McCormick asked permis- 
sion to transmit relief funds collected for Kishineff in America, he re- 
ceived and transmitted to our State Department the official word of the 
tussian Government that “No distress exists in the district mentioned.” 
At all events, no denial has been made to the circular of the same min- 
ister, issued on May 17, in which the attempt is adroitly made to excuse 
whatever further troubles may arise and to lay them at the door of the 
activity of the Jews in their self-defence. This circular closes with the 
words: “In informing your Excellency of the monarch’s will (to sup- 
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press all disorders) I feel obliged to state for your guidance that no sort 
of associations for self-defence can be tolerated.” Let those who blame 
the Jews for not defending themselves more vigorously ponder over these 
words, and let them remember that in Russia fear of the Government is 
even greater than fear of the mob. 

It is true that, when the worst was over, the St. Petersburg authori- 
ties did step in. Despite the watchfulness of the Kishineff authorities, 
a Dr. I. 8. Mutschink succeeded in sending a telegram to St. Peters- 
burg; but it was not until Wednesday afternoon that the orders came 
for the rigorous suppression of the riots. The Government also sent M. 
Lopuchine, the Director of Police at the Ministry of the Interior, to 
open up an investigation. The value of such an investigation may be 
gauged by the fact that the Jews of Kishineff wished to make a presen- 
tation to him, but were not permitted todo so. When he returned to 
St. Petersburg, he is reported to have said that “Krushewan (the editor 
of ‘The Bessarabetz’) is the only man in Russia who has not been 
bought by the Jews” —a sorry commentary on the venality of Russian 
officials, if there were a word of truth in what the statement implies. 
De Plehve has also dismissed the Governor of Bessarabia, Lieutenant- 
Governor von Raaben, though the reactionary party at the capital 
strongly fought for his retention. In how far this is a disgrace remains 
yet to be seen, as he has been attached to the Ministry of the Interior. 
A similar fate overtook the chief of police; and the sale of “The Znam- 
ya” has been forbidden. It is well to note these events; for every Jew 
will wish, if he can, to explain away the evidence in the case against 
the Russian Government. In receiving a deputation of Kishineff Jews, 
the Minister of the Interior has refused to modify his original and one- 


sided communiqué on the disaster; but he has promised to show in other 
ways the sympathy of the Government. , 


Even more remarkable than the official statements of the Russian 
Government have been the statements of its representatives in this coun- 
try. Count Cassini, the Ambassador at Washington, has been too short* 
a time in this country to understand the temper of its people. He will 
in the future be more circumspect, and will not try to defend his home 
Government by casting aspersions upon the Jews in Russia. His ill- 
advised and incorrect statement that the conditions in Russia are alto- 
gether due to the faults of the Jews — to their unwillingness to engage 
in agricultural pursuits and to the ruin which the Jews have brought 
upon the peasants — has been properly dealt with in the public press. 
He does not say a word, or perhaps he does not know, of the thousands 
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of Jewish agriculturalists in Southern Russia; but he cannot be igno- 
rant of the part that his own Government has had in forcing the Jews 
out of just those walks of life which he advises them to occupy. His 
further statement, on May 17, that the reports of what had happened in 
Kishineff had been grossly exaggerated is shown from official Russian 
papers to be far from the truth. Taking his cue from his ambassador, 
Count ._.zaliticheff, vice-consul for Russia in Chicago, has the hardi- 
hood to say: “There might possibly have been one death, maybe there 
were two, but we must wait until we learn the facts and circumstances.” 
Let us hope that Count Engaliticheff has since then had time and 
opportunity to learn the truth. 

Few events in modern history have called forth the indignation of 
the civilized world as have the riots at Kishineff. Every one knew that 
a game of chess was being played in Manchuria, and surprises were 
looked for daily. The whole world is aware that Russia has been brew- 
ing troubles in the Balkan Peninsula, and that the fire that has been 
smouldering in Macedonia must some day break forth into flames. But 
such a premeditated attack upon the Jews in Bessarabia, in a population 
peaceably pursuing its duties, was furthest from the public mind. It is 
a special pleasure to note the strong letters of disapproval by such emi- 
nent men in Russia as Tolstoi and Father John of Kronstadt, and the 
denunciations hurled from his own pulpit by the Bishop of Jitomir. 
The meeting, on May 17, of the professors and students of the Univers- 
ity of Paris, under the leadership of Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, and the 
gatherings in New York, in Chicago, and in other American cities show 
that the conscience of the civilized world has been aroused. 

What object can Russia have in fomenting trouble just at this mo- 
ment? Is it to divert attention from her almost de facto occupation of 
Manchuria or from her designs in Southeastern Europe? Is it a move 
against the Liberal ideas which are gradually making their way even 
into Russia? Is it an attempt to imitate the policy of Bismarck and 
discredit the Liberal party by throwing the weight of anti-Semitism 
into the other scale? This paper does not attempt to solve so knotty a 
problem; but the massacre, coming so soon after the manifesto of the 
Czar, strengthens my own opinion, expressed in an interview at the 
time, that this manifesto held out little or no promise of an amelioration 
in the condition of the Jews. Such an amelioration cannot come by 
any manifesto. Under the administration of President Grant, Secretary 
Fish in 1872 made a strong protest to Roumania in favor of her Jewish 
inhabitants; in 1891, under Harrison’s administration, Secretary Blaine 
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made a similar protest to Russia; and in the third annual message of 
1892, President Harrison referred to the matter in even stronger terms. 
The action of President Roosevelt's administration, in sending out a 
noble and manly protest against the treatment of Roumanian Jews, is 
still fresh in our minds. These are precedents which our Government, 
if it sees fit, may act upon in the present instance. 

Even if it should decide to do so, what is to be the result? The 
plain fact is this, that life for the Jew in Russia, as well as for the Jew 
in Roumania, has passed beyond the enduring point. What country 
will open its door for these refugees of the world’s hatred? If there is 
none, what will the Jews the world over do to provide a home for the 


oppressed of their people? The solution must come in one of these two 


ways. Has Israel preserved sufficient manliness and sufficient spiritual 
power to decide, and, having decided, to take a bold step forward? | 
still have faith in my people. Tried in the fire of misfortune, with their 
faith in God and in their own future deepened, they must find their way 


out of the wilderness into the land of a brighter promise. “Then shall 
Judah be saved and Israel dwell in safety.” 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 





